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Dear Sirn:—The exhibition of Allston’s Feast of Belshazzar has | 
established an era in the history of painting, which will be as memo- a 
rable as those that have been commemorated by the celebrated pro- ide 
ductions of Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Apelles and Protigenes in Greece, and ss 
of Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian and Michael Angelo in Italy. 

The point of time selected for the scene presented is that when Daniel 
is declaring the interpretation of the mystic writing, which ‘the astrolo- 
gers, sooth-sayers and Chaldeans could not read,’ and had not been able 
to ‘make known to the king.’ In the fore-ground the chief personages 
are the king, queen, Daniel, and four of the wisest magicians of Baby- 
lon. In their rear is a group of Jewish men and women, and beyond 
extend the banqueting-tables, which are sumptuously embellished with 
gold and silver vessels; and on the sides are seated numerous guests 
of both sexes. In the distance, on an elevated platform, which is ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps, is a colossal golden statue of a Per- 
sian god, which is dazzlingly refulgent, from the intense flood of light 
that descends upon it from numerous brilliant lamps that are suspended 
around a circular opening in the lofty ceiling, directly over the divinity. 
A host of idolators are assembled round the statue, in various attitudes 
of reverence, or are ascending the steps. 

Above the royal party which had been assembled to participate in 
the feast, is a spacious gallery, which is thronged with spectators who 
appear to be deeply interested in the imposing spectacle which the 
astounded court below presents. The apartments of the palace which 
are disclosed, are oriental in the barbaric grandeur of their construction. 
The numerous massive columns and other architectural appendages in 
the distance are of richly variegated and beautifully polished marble: 
in the royal saloon they are of porphyry, but in an unfinished state. 
The spacious hall in which the princes and nobles are entertained is 
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illuminated by the supernatural beams which emanate from the inscrip- 
tion on the wall; while the artificial light in the distance tinges with a 
mellow roseate radiance, like that of the glowing west on a serene sum- 
mer’s eve, the collonades and entablatures of the vast area appropriated 
to the sacred image. There are more than sixty full-length figures, 
busts and heads introduced, which are so elaborately executed that each 
claims special attention as admirable specimens of art. 

The impression on first beholding this painting is that of profound 
admiration, wonder, and awe. A solemn grandeur pervades the whole, 
as if some grave and hallowed religious rite was being performed in the 
most holy and reverential manner. So harmoniously combined are the 
various portions; so sublime and imposing; so startling and truthful is 
the general effect ; so august, moveless, silent, and yet so full of life is 
the scene before us, that it seems as if we were in the actual presence of 
a real, living auditory, which was listening with rapt attention to those 
awful revelations that announced the dreadful, inevitable, and speedy 
destruction of mighty Babylon. 

Near the centre of the figures in the fore-ground stands the inspired 
Daniel, draped in a plain tunic of a sombre tint, over which is gracefully 
disposed an ample and appropriate mantle of a dark blue color. His 
face is turned toward Belshazzar, and with his left arm elevated, he is 
pointing toward the inscription, ‘over against the candlestick, upon the 
wall of the King’s palace.’ In his high, broad, perpendicular and mas- 
sive forehead, projecting brows, full, dark and soul-penetrating eyes, 
radiant with celestial intelligence ; and in his composed, dignified and 
commanding attitude, we behold the self-collected, undaunted and ma- 
jestic prophet of the living Gop. There is the firm and undoubting ex- 
pression of absolute confidence in his divine inspiration, and an entire 
belief that unhesitating credence must be given to the appalling truths 
which he has been called upon to utter, under the solemn and high res- 
ponsibilities incident to his exalted station, both as ‘the chief of the 
governors over all the wise men’ of the empire, and as the recognized 
herald of the fiats of Jenovan. His serene aspect and lofty bearing 
indicate an upright, just and fearless man, who is neither actuated by 
vindictive passion, nor entertains any desire or hope of anticipated re- 
venge for the accumulated wrongs which had been inflicted on long 
subjugated Judea and hisenslaved countrymen. Calmly, and even with 
apparent sorrow and commiseration, he announces the startling inter- 
pretation of those blazing and incomprehensible words which, when 
‘the King saw, written by the fingers of a man’s hand, his countenance 
was changed and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his 
loins were loosened and his knees smote together.’ 

The first sentence, ‘GoD HATH NUMBERED THY KINGDOM AND FINISHED 
iT!’ had fallen so like the crashing shock of a thunder-bolt upon the ears 
of the astounded and horror-stricken monarch, that he has involuntarily 
thrown himself back upon the throne, in a posture of despair; and in 
the intense agony of his tortured mind, clenches with his right hand the 
side of his regal seat with such violent and spasmodic energy, that the 
fingers appear cramped and almost disjointed ; as of a man expiring in 
the pangs of a remorseful and horrible death. The left hand has been 
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nearly obliterated, after having been once finished; but one of the 
fingers and the position of the others are sufficiently apparent to disclose 
the fact that the knee had been grasped in such an energetic manner as 
to have drawn up the royal robe which covers it into numerous short 
and acutely-angular folds. 

As only the outlines of the head of the King remain, its contour and 
the features are barely discernible ; but the attitude of the whole figure, 
and especially the withdrawal of the right foot near to the base of the 
throne, as is evident from the folds of the drapery, and the extension 
of the left, with the toes contracted in that convulsive exertion which 
the hands so emphatically evince, under the thrilling influence of that 
awful malediction which had been pronounced, give almost as complete 
a conception of the mental sufferings of the monarch as if the face had 
been fully delineated in that significant and able manner which the 
artist had intended; making it to conform to the other physical de- 
monstrations of the excruciating agonies of his riven soul; as does that 
of the expiring Laécoon to the muscular developments of his limbs and 
body, while writhing in death-spasms within the cold, complicated and 
crushing folds of, those monstrous serpents which envelope that impious 
high-priest of Apollo and his two beautiful sons. 

In the painting of the death of Iphigenia, by Timanthus, which was so 
much extolled by the ancient orators, that young princess was represen- 
ted standing before the altar at the moment she was to be immolated ; 
and having exhausted all the resources of his art in expressing the 
affliction of Menelaus and her other attendants, he threw a veil over 
the face of Agamemnon, it not being possible to delineate by an expres- 
sion of the features the tumultuous thoughts of the father; and although 
a like grand effect is unintentionally produced by the seeming misty 
atmosphere which obscures the features of Belshazzar, and thus calls 
upon the imagination to fill up the evanescent touches of the pencil, 
Allston required no such adroit subterfuge ; for he was capable of far 
exceeding in execution the most vivid conceptions of genius. The foot 
alone is a model of perfection, a study for all future artists, from its ana- 
tomical correctness in form and the exact similitude to that of a living 
man; for it is an actual incarnation ; so natural in color and texture is 
the flesh that it seems impressible to the touch ; and the swollen veins 
appear tinged with vitality. The royal robe is formed of cloth of gold, 
and so well is it represented that it has the ponderous, stiff and brilliant 
appearance produced by the interweaving of that precious metal. The 
folds are as different from those of linen, silk, or woollen cloth as is the 
material of which the garment is made ; being in fact exactly such as 
must be produced by that heavy fabric. A crimson robe with a broad, 
green border is thrown over one side of the throne, which is supported 
by gold elephants standing upon a basement of verd-antique marble. 
Near the throne on the right is a large golden shaft, round which is en- 
twined a silver serpent. 

On the left of the throne stands the Queen,* who ‘ came into the ban- 


* AtrHoucn Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of Belshazzar, in the Scriptures, as was cem- 
mon with the Hebrews, he was in fact, the grand-father. Belshazzar was the Labynitus of Herodo- 
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quet-house by reason of the words of the king and his lords ;’ and had 
recommended that they should send for the ‘man whom the King 
Nebuchadnezzar brought out of Jewry,’ as there ‘was found in him 
light and understanding and the wisdom of the gods,’ for interpreting 
of dreams and shewing of hard sentences and dissolving of doubts.’ 

The Queen, if not the most conspicuous, is certainly the most interest- 
ing figure in the painting. She is tall, with a symmetrical and perfectly 
developed form, accurately-proportioned and gracefully-rounded limbs ; 
a head and neck of unrivalled excellence in conception and execution. 
The face is eminently beautiful, and radiant with that expression of in- 
telligence for which the Psyche of Grecian mythology is distinguished ; 
a being in whom the exalted faculties of the mind are made to triumph 
over those of the passions, and give such an impress of celestial genius 
to the impersonations of that imaginary divinity of the soul which forms 
such a marked and strong contrast with the merely physical attributes 
and anatomical delineations of the female figure, as presented in some 
of those celebrated statues and paintings of the Cyprian paragon, in 
the execution of which the skill of the ablest artists have been employed. 
In one the features are lighted up by the coruscations of intellect, while 
those of the other are only animated by the less dignified emotions of 
the heart. 

The head of Napoleon appears to have been the model on which that 
of the Queen was formed, and the similitude is discoverable in that of 
her son. ‘The selection of a type that should actually embody the grand 
presentiment of the artist, as to the characteristic intellectual qualities 
and personal appearance for which the Queen was to be preéminently 
distinguished, is in conformity to the universal opinion of the sculptors, 
painters and most learned physiologists of Europe, who consider the head 
of the imperial Hannibal of modern times as more completely fulfilling 
all the conditions which are required for exhibiting the most exact and 
imposing development of those transcendent powers of mind with which 
man may be endued, that had ever been presented for their considera- 
tion, either in nature or the most celebrated productions of ancient or 
modern art. 

The Queen is partially enveloped in a deep green mantle, under 
which appears a drapery of a grave porphyritic tint. Her hair is very 
dark, and so tastefully arranged as to disclose a large portion of the 
magnificent forehead by being confined under a golden tiara, studded 
with diamonds. A cordon of emeralds and other precious gems set in 
the form of cameos and united by links of gold, passes over the left 
shoulder, across the chest and under the left arm, and again appears 
amidst the folds of the mantle on the right side. Around the waist is a 
richly-wrought silver cestus. A brilliant opal ornament sparkles in the 
corsage, and a truly Cleopatrian pearl is suspended from the ear, which 


tus, and was the son of Evil. Merodach, the eldest son of Nebuchadnezzar by Nitocris ; who, accor- 
ding to Herodotus, was ‘a woman of superior understanding,’ and was actually reigning queen after 
the early death of her husband, for a number of years before her son Belshazzar ascended the throne, 
which was but a short time before the invasion and conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. The queen, 
therefore, who as is stated in the book of Daniel, to have ‘come into the banquet-house’ by the 
request of the king, was his mother. 
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is sO exquisitely painted as to seem not only lustrous in oriental purity 
but absolutely pendulous and moveable. She is attended by two females 
whose peculiar features, complexion and costume indicate that they are 
Arabic slaves, or natives of some more eastern nation. 

As Daniel had been selected by Nebuchadnezzar from among the 
captive ‘ princes of Israel,’ and carefully educated in his palace in ‘the 
learning and tongue of the Chaldeans,’ and then elevated to the highest 
station in the kingdom ; and as he appears to have been a distinguished 
favorite and sincerely respected by the Queen, she evidently anticipated 
that his explanations would be of a most acceptable and cheering import. 
But when those astounding and fearful words were uttered that had 
filled the whole court with dismay, and actually prostrated all the manly 
qualities of the King, her position was entirely changed, and became 
not only difficult to sustain, but was of intense interest to the aghast 
multitude, who were eagerly listening to all that was said, and wistfully 
observing whatever was done at that eventful moment. She was the 
fond and anxious mother of the young and inexperienced sovereign. 
His adverse fortunes, her own deplorable fate, and the calamitous desti- 
nies which impended over her country, all rushed upon her mind. She 
had not been one of the participants of the feast, and must have per- 
ceived with what profound solicitude all eyes had been turned toward 
her as she entered that sumptuous apartment; with what respect she 
had been greeted by those who had known her in the august court of the 
great conqueror of Judea, Media and Egypt. How responsible, perplex- 
ing and onerous was her condition when the king, princes, nobles and 
astrologers had been dismayed by the wonderful phenomenon that had so 
suddenly broken up their hilarious entertainment, and who now quailed 
with abject fear on hearing the first passage of the interpretation ; and 
how important it was that she should rouse all the energies of her mind 
and present that masculine fortitude and commanding deportment which 
a Semiramis would have evinced under like unparalleled circumstances. 
With such lofty conceptions of duty she has assumed a dignity of man- 
ner that is truly imperial and sublime ; a determined, and even haughty 
expression of countenance, which strongly contrasts with the subdued, 
cowering and humiliating condition of Belshazzar ; and seems resolved 
to hear, with an unflinching spirit, the whole of those dreadful tidings 
which had been commenced with such fatally portentous indications 
that others of a far more disastrous character were to be apprehended, 
In the accomplishment of that purpose she has taken a firm and impe- 
rious attitude; and with her right hand strongly grasping the superb 
cordon of precious gems, while she has seized that of one of her atten- 
dants on her left, which she clenches in such a manner as to inti- 
mate that she must keep silent while Daniel speaks, that not a word 
should be lost. At this moment the devoted slave, alarmed at the 
changed appearance of her royal mistress, and utterly regardless of all 
other objects, is earnestly looking up into her face with a grieved, 
anxious and imploring expression of inquisitive solicitude ; as if endea- 
voring by mere inspection, to discover the incomprehensible cause of 
such unwonted excitement. : 

With contracted brows and the lips firmly closed, the Queen has fixed 
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her luminous eyes upon Daniel with such an intense and eagle-gaze, as 
though she would read his inmost thoughts; and listens with such rapt 
and motionless attention as evinces the violence of those conflicting pas- 
sions, sentiments and feelings which agitate her oppressed mind and 
deeply afflicted heart. In her pallid countenance is discoverable, min- 
gled with that haughty and undaunted look, which has been assumed, 
such indications of surprise, disappointment, grief, and sad forebo- 
dings of the future misfortunes which the whole country is destined to 
experience, that our sympathies are instantly and powerfully excited, 
and we behold her with the deepest commiseration. Never can we 
efface or forget the strong impression which that magnificent woman, 
that unfortunate Queen, that agonized mother, has produced upon our 
mind and our heart. Who can restrain their compassionate and gene- 
rous feelings in behalf of a woman in such a moment of human trial 
and endurance? We are involuntarily urged onward to offer words of 
,consolation in a crisis so fraught with wo and misery ; and would avert 
the awful judgment for her sake, were it possible to do so. There she 
stands alone, remediless and hopeless in widowed isolation, on the very 
verge of existence. Neither prince, noble, or any man or woman, of 
any rank or office, offer protection or consolation. No one but her 
faithful and sorrowing slaves stand by her to soothe, encourage or sup- 
port in this hour of her utmost need. Sublime in moral grandeur she 
awaits the result, as the doomed Niobe of a vast empire which ‘ Gop 
HATH NUMBERED AND FINISHED!’ and who is soon to witness the advent 
of that wide-spreading desolation which buried the ruins of ‘ Great 
Babylon,’ that ‘ glory of kingdoms,’ ‘ that beauty of the Chaldee’s excel- 
lence,’ in the drifting sands of the desert: thus fulfilling the prediction 
of the prophets, that it should ‘ be converted into a chase for wild beasts 
and a possession for the bittern.’ 

On the extreme left, under the inscription on the wall, is a group of 
four soothsayers. One, who presents nearly a full view of his face, is 
looking at the chief among them, as if endeavoring to ascertain what 
was his opinion of the truth of the interpretation which Daniel is deliver- 
ing to the King; but there is also perceived, by the drawing down of 
the right corner of the mouth, in such a manner as to expose the 
clenched teeth, a deadly hatred, and@ wrathful spirit of revenge for the 
indignity offered to the Persian astrologers by a foreign and despised 
pretender to greater powers of divination than they possessed, who be- 
longed to the long-honored and most ancient order of the nation; and 
in the wild glare of the eyes there is an aspect of astonishment, in which 
terror is mingled‘with furious expressions of rage. The second of the 
soothsayers is seen in profile, and by the contemptuously closed mouth, 
the protruding under-lip, lowering brows and malignant eyes sternly 
fixed upon Daniel, he betrays the utter scorn and proud defiance of an 
arrogant and presumptuous rival for the confidence and favor of the 
court, and that bitter spirit of envy which only waits an opportunity to 
break out in some act of long-meditated vengeance, or an occasion of 
malignant triumph, which he confidently anticipates will soon be affor- 
ded by the non-fulfilment of those predicted events which the Jewish 

prophet has the effrontery to proclaim in the presence of royalty. 
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The principal astrologer is of gigantic proportions, and towers above 
his exasperated compeers with such a diabolical expression as might 
well be presumed to denote a Gop-defying potentate of hell. The other 
has been only so far delineated as to prefigure the size and position, 
with a mere indication of the profile and features; but even in that there 
is discoverable a steadfast look toward the prophet, and a stubborn dis- 
belief in his revelations. ; 

Next to the soothsayers, but beyond them in the middle-distance, sits 
an old man who is evidently a Jew of distinction ; leaning forward, with 
his left hand a little raised, the lips slightly parted, and looking earnestly 
toward Daniel, he seems an actual personification ; a real, living 
man, who is not only intensely interested, but listens with profound reve- 
rence and a full belief in the correctness and truth of the interpretation 
which the wisest and most venerated of his nation is giving of that mi- 
raculous ‘ writing’ which no other man ‘ could read ;’ and there is also 
discoverable a slight scintillation of gladness that his aggrieved country- 
men were to be avenged by the downfall of that dynasty which had des- 
poiled their holy city and sacred temple. 

Next, on the right of the last described figure, there is seated a much 
younger man, who is thrown so entirely into the shade, that it requires 
a near approach to the painting and a close examination to distinctly 
perceive his features ; then they come out in as bold and definite relief 
as those of a statue. It is a wonderful achievement —the very triumph 
of genius and art; for through the incumbent shadow, which invests it 
like the twilight, is discovered one of the most difficult yet finished, ex- 
pressive, and remarkable portraits in the painting. The hair, beard and 
eyes are intensely black, the complexion very dark, and there is that 
marked national physiognomy, which at once designates him to be an 
Israelite indeed, who has never forgotten Judea, or forgiven the wrongs 
she has endured. Having keenly felt the degradation of his race, and 
possibly experienced some outrageous act of injustice, or an unbrookable 
and unforgivable insult, his flashing eyes are immoveably directed 
toward the King ; and so distinctly does his countenance exhibit the 
burning thoughts which are raging in his mind, and the revengeful pas- 
sions which are rankling in his breast, that words could not mae defi- 
nitely denote them than do those scowling brows and fierce malignity 
of expression which makes rigid every muscle of his face; for there 
may be plainly seen this horrible imprecation : ‘'Tremble, thou blasphe- 
mous tyrant; for Daniel, our great prophet, the bold, independent, and 
holy man of our nation, has proclaimed the righteous judgment and 
swift-coming wrath of Gop—of the Jew’s Gop; and I rejoice in your 
overwhelming fears, and your agony of mind! I thank Jenovan that 
I shall witness your dethronement,and that the destruction of your 
whole kingdom is near.’ 

On the left of Daniel, and in front of several superb Jewish women, 
who are anxious spectators of the wondrous scene before them, are two 
youthful females; one of whom, with an eager effort yet timid expression, 

is leaning forward and cautiously extending her hand to touch the hem 
of Daniel’s garment, as an act of reverence peculiar to the Jews. The 
other has kneeled near the feet of the prophet, lowly bowed her head, 
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and with united hands and her eyes cast down, has assumed the humblest 
posture of self-abasement and of the most profound adoration for the 
chosen messenger of the Almighty. In this surpassingly beautiful girl 
are united all the most attractive attributes of loveliness.. Her form, 
features and complexion are of Caucasian perfection. The auburn hair 
is of that lustrous golden hue which has ever been the most admired 
and celebrated by poets and painters. It appears to have been tinged 
in the mellow beams of the setting sun. The light so falls upon her 
shoulders, neck, and a portion of the left side of her face, and the shades 
are so skilfully managed, as to give an astonishing relief to the whole 
figure, and in an especial manner to the head, arms and hands. The 
latter are absolutely isolated from the canvass, and look as if they could 
be grasped. Well might she be considered as personating the scriptural 
Rebecca; ‘the fair daughter’ of Bethuel, as she appeared at the well 
of Mesopotamia. 

This angelic group presents a tableau which would have immortalized 
the artist, had he never ie any other portion of the painting. Like 
Gray’s Elegy, in poetry, it is so distinct, conspicuous and inapproach- 
able in creation, so invested with the veritable insignia of genius and 
skill, that it will be forever admired and remembered above all other 
productions in the art of painting. 

During the feast, Belshazzar had commanded his attendants ‘to bring 
in the golden and silver vessels which had been taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar out of the house of Gop, which was at Jerusalem; and the King 
and his princes, his wives and his concubines drank in them.’ These 
sacred vessels are to be seen on the banqueting-tables, and on the floor 
of the apartment, near the throne and behind Daniel. A young man, 
who forms a prominent figure in front of the group of Jews which have 
been named, having been enabled from his advanced position to perceive 
a number of those vessels, has turned his face toward the women in the 
rear, and extending his left hand in such a manner as to invite their 
attention, points with the other to this revolting desecration of those 
sacred symbols of their faith. So strikingly significant is the attitude 
and expression of his countenance at the discovery of this sacrilegious 
outrage, and the import of the intelligence which he is eagerly endea.- 
voring to communicate, that they could not have been made more de. 
finite, certain and impressive, were he a living, exasperated and speaking 
man; so life-like is the vivid realization of the artist’s conception. 
There is an ornament on the breast of this young man, in which is set 
a single diamond that actually sparkles with all the brilliancy of a real 
gem. It is in fact, such a miraculous and inexplicable deception, as to 
render it almost incredible that it is the result of art. 

With the richly-wrought vases, flagons and cups which the King had 
ordered to be brought into the palace, was one of the golden candlesticks, 
with seven branches, which had been placed above his head, upon the 
most elevated part of the throne. Behind the two attendants of the 
Queen is a man standing quite alone, who from costume and bearing 
appears to be a Hebrew of the highest rank. He has just discovered 
that consecrated appendage of the ‘sanctuary of the temple ;’ and 
greater surprise and reverential awe could not have been evinced, had 
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he beheld the spectre of Moses suddenly arising behind the throne of 
Belshazzar. So unexpected and extraordinary is the spectacle ; so ab- 
sorbed and undivided is his attention, that he neither hears the awful 
words of Daniel, or sees any other object, in the midst of that vast, con- 
founded, and variously agitated multitude; but has fastened his eyes 
upon it in such an intense and scrutinizing manner, as to be certain that 
it was possible such an impious act could have been done, even by a 
prince who despised their religion and scoffed at their Gop, or whether 
it Was not an imaginary delusion ; an unsubstantial and airy vision. 

At the head of the table which is seen between the Queen and Daniel, 
is a group which presents a remarkable antithesis in painting. A prin- 
cess who occupies the highest seat has fainted, and a lady on her left 
has risen up, and leaning over her, is imploring assistance ; but so rapt 
in wonder are all the other guests, that no one regards them. Imme- 
diately below is a grandee of the empire, who is earnestly looking at 
and eagerly listening to Daniel, utterly regardless of the effect which 
terror had produced so near to him. ‘The head of that noble is of the 
heroic form, and is grandly executed. The countenance has a stern and 
fearless expression ; and he seems prepared to firmly hear and boldly 
meet, the worst that can be said or done. On the opposite side of the 
table is another most striking figure. He leans a little forward, and 
has only so far turned his head as to expose the left side of his face ; 
but that is enough to disclose the workings of his mind, for the eye is 
widely expanded and absolutely glares upon Daniel, with the wild ex- 
pression of one who was nearly driven to insanity by what he had seen 
and heard. 

Under the upraised arm of the prophet are to be seen, at the other 
table, a man and woman, who have risen up, turned their backs upon 
the guests, and are gazing with amazement strongly depicted in their 
faces at ‘ the writing on the wall’ which becomes visible to them by the 
light that gleams from it, between the massive columns on the left 
side of the apartment. They are characters which cannot fail to com- 
mand attention, from the life and energetic spirit with which they are 
invested. 

Each of all the other numerous figures, at the tables and in the gal- 
lery, merit the most exact examination. They are so diversified in 
position, expression and costume, and afford such conclusive evidence 
of the inexhaustible resources of the accomplished artist, that it be- 
comes difficult to determine which is the most astonishing and admi- 
rable, his genius to conceive or his consummate skill in execution ; for 
so perfect are they in contour, anatomy, coloring and design, and so 
infinitely various, and yet distinctly perceptible are the effects produced 
upon the mind and heart of each by what they behold and hear, that 
they will severally become studies through all future ages for the emu- 
lous pupils of an art which has been elevated to such an exalted height 
by this sublime and matchless painting of Belshazzar. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Allston had not lived to finish this 
largest and most important of his numerous beautiful and grand produc- 
tions; but still there are considerations which qualify this deeply deplo- 
rable contingency. To the artists who are ambitious of attaining 
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honorable distinction in their profession, it is beyond all price, even in 
its present condition ; for they are all conscious that excellence can only 
be reached by the same zealous, laborious, and untiring efforts which 
have characterized the career of all other successful aspirants in the 
rugged route to imperishable fame. By this incomplete painting they 
are enabled to discover the process by which the master-spirit which 
conceived it was enabled to produce his glorious results. They can 
trace every step he took, from the first rude chalk-lines to the final 
finishing-touch of his graphic pencil. In this point of view, the Feast 
of Belshazzar will be as instructive and valuable to the present and all 
future disciples of the American Apelles, as was the Torso of Hercules 
to the great Tuscan sculptor and painter. Beside, while standing before 
this wondrous production, no one can refrain from associating with it the 
untimely death of the eminently gifted artist ; for it was his last work ; 
and in that nearly finished head of the Chaldean, we behold the last im- 
pression of his mighty hand. Thus he seems to have expired while in 
the very act of rearing a superb monument to perpetuate his illustrious 
name. ‘The fact, therefore, of the picture being unfinished, so far from 
diminishing its consequence and value, will render it still more precious. 
It is now in a condition similar to that of one of the most admired pro- 
ductions. of Apelles, called the Anadyomne, which was placed in the 
temple of Caesar by Augustus. Having been partially defaced in its 
removal from Greece to Rome, Pliny observes ‘ that no artist could be 
found who was capable of repairing it ; so that even this injury tended 
to increase the glory of Apelles.’ And where is the artist who is capa- 
ble of finishing, or that would presume to undertake the completion of, the 
Belshazzar of Allston ? 

In attitude, expression, the manner of disposing of the figures, style 
of execution, and general effect, Allston has approached nearer to the 
Grecian masters than any other painter, since the revival of the arts. 
Instead of assuming as a standard of excellence the works of the Italian 
school, as had been done by nearly all his predecessors, and as unfor- 
tunately was the case in architecture, he looked far above and beyond, 
and went back to that which had been established by the Greeks at the 
period when all the arts were carried to the highest state of perfection. 
Thus by the distinct, prominent, and significant arrangement of the cha- 
racters, the truthful exhibition of the event intended to be commemorated, 
and the sublime result, we are instantly and powerfully reminded, on 
beholding his great paintings of those wonderful sculptures in the tym- 
panums of the Parthenon, representing the contest of Neptune and Mi- 
nerva, and an assembly of the gods, which have claimed the undivided 
admiration of the world for more than two thousand years. 

Before the publication of the researches of Stuart and Wilkins, the 
architectural treatise of Palladio, which had been founded upon the dege- 
nerated Roman rather than the pure Grecian orders, was the text-book 
of construction throughout Europe. But the accurate representations and 
descriptions of the temples of Theseus and Minerva having revived a 
chastened taste in architecture, Allston made an independent, bold and 
honorable effort to achieve a like revolution in painting ; and his glori- 
ous success has established the correctness of his estimation of the Greek 
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painters as completely as have the productions of Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Greenough, Powers and Crawford, the preéminence of their sculptors ; 
for they were alike guided in their labors by those examples of skill 
which have survived the ravages of war and the dilapidations of time. 

From the exact, full, and interesting account which Pliny has given 

of the Grecian painters, they must have been as eminent as were their 
sculptors and architects in each of their exalted professions: and great 
credence is to be given to the opinion of so well qualified and illustrious 
aman; for he was not only one of the most learned and able authors in 
literature and science, and held the highest civil and military stations 
in the empire during the prosperous reigns of Vespasian and Titus, but 
he possessed a most refined taste for the arts, and was keenly susceptible 
to those grand and delicate impressions which are produced by all that 
is sublime and beautiful in nature and art; and that taste had been 
highly improved by devoting his whole life to intellectual cultivation, 
and an attentive and delighted examination of those numerous celebrated 
paintings, which had been either purchased at an enormous price, re- 
ceived as magnificent presents, or seized as precious trophies of victory 
by the distinguished heroes who had triumphantly returned as the con- 
querors of subjugated nations. The style of the Greeks may with truth 
and propriety be called heroic—the very Epopeia of painting; and 
as many of the subjects were illustrative of some of the most remark- 
able events in the Iliad, the lofty conceptions of Homer were actually 
realized, if we do not put at defiance the concurrent judgment of all the 
renowned sovereigns, statesmen, orators, poets and historians of anti- 
quity ; and it is as improbable that they were not quite as capable of 
appreciating the productions of the pencil as those of the sculptor and 
architect. For the verification of the correctness of their decision, as to 
the two latter artists, there are still to be seen statues which they had 
formed, and temples which they had reared ; and we are no more justi- 
fied in doubting the validity of their opinion as to the former than of the 
truth of any other fact which comes down to us under the sanction of 
such unimpeachable and conclusive testimony. The first men of Greece 
and Rome could no more be deceived as to the merits of a painting than 
of an oration of Demosthenes, the statue of Olympian Jupiter, or the 
tragedies of /Mschylus. 
- Sculpture, architecture and painting were almost simultaneously de- 
veloped, and carried to higher perfection in Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
than they have ever since attained, by the demands which Reticion 
and Patriotism afforded in rearing and embellishing vast temples to the 
gods, and superb monuments to commemorate the names and public 
services of the honored benefactors of their country. 

After the revival of letters, science and the arts, the power and 
wealth of the Catholic hierarchy enabled them to evince their religious 
zeal, gratify their ambitious assumptions, and indulge their luxurious 
propensities in the construction of immense cathedrals, sumptuous mon- 
asteries, and other ecclesiastical edifices, which again called into emulous 
and vigorous action the fine arts; and they continued to flourish while 
all the nations of Europe were submissive adherents and willing tributa- 
ries to the pontifical sovereign. But the invigorating influence of those 
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potent causes, which had fortunately reillumined the long expired flam- 
beaux of human intelligence, civilization and refinement, having rapidly 
diminished after the accomplishment of that momentous revolution which 
was commenced by the enlightened, independent and fearless Luther, 
architecture, sculpture and painting once more gradually declined ; and 
cannot be said to have reiissumed their consequence until within the 
last hundred years. In fact there was no great and decided advance- 
ment before the reign of Napoleon; and since that period the Russian 
Emperors, Alexander and Nicholas, have munificently encouraged the 
arts. But the King of Bavaria is entitled to higher commendation than 
any other sovereign, for his liberal and patriotic patronage, in erecting 
elegant edifices for the reception of the most valued works of native and 
other artists which could be procured, and dedicating a noble temple, 
which has been denominated the Walhaller, to the honor of the most 
distinguished men which Germany has produced, where their statues 
are to be placed, like those of the gods in the Pantheon of Agrippa. 

In Great Britain, the construction of a new Parliament House has 
roused a generous and enlightened disposition in the government to ren- 
der it subservient to an extensive and grand effort for the practical de- 
velopment of native genius, by causing all the spacious and numerous 
apartments to be embellished with fresco and oil paintings illustrative of 
the history of England. 

In this country, at a comparatively early period, several painters had 
executed works which were honorable to their genius and skill, and 
encouraging indications of that prospective glory which was to be acquired 
by their emulous successors in one of the most interesting and beau- 
tiful of the arts. West, Trumbull, Copley and Stuart, have each pro- 
duced such conclusive testimonials of their proficiency and talents as 
will secure to them a high rank among the ablest of their European 
contemporaries in the various departments of painting for which they 
were severally distinguished. In portrait-painting, the only prominent 
rivals of the two latter, since the decease of Van Dyke, are Reynolds 
and Lawrence. 

Hitherto there has been no other encouragement for cultivating the 
arts, in this country, than was afforded by a very limited private patren- 
age. But Congress has at last evinced a spirit worthy of the nation 
and the age. Paintings and statues have been ordered and executed, 
commemorative of the most interesting events in the history of the Re- 
public, and of him who was ‘first in peace, first in war, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’ These are cheering indications that still 
more enlarged and munificent encouragement will be given to Ameri- 
can artists in the future ; and more especially when such splendid illus- 
trations of native genius, talent and taste have already been displayed. 
The portraits of the five first presidents by Stuart; the Marius and 
Ariadne of Vanderlyn ; the Miriam, Jeremiah, Saul in the Cavern of the 
Sorceress of Endor, and the Feast of Belshazzar, by Allston ; the Medora 
and Washington, by Greenough ; the Orpheus and Bride of Abydos, of 
Crawford, and the Eve, of Powers, will be admired as long as the arts 
of painting and sculpture shall be appreciated on this earth. 

The statue of Orpheus, which was executed by Crawford in Rome, 
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has been recently purchased by the proprietors of the Atheneum, and 
placed in an apartment which was expressly erected for its reception 
and exhibition. That self-created artist has thus early evinced a genius, 
taste and skill, which places him in the first rank of sculptors. This 
statue rivals in form, grace of attitude, expression and execution, the 
best models of the Athenian school. It is remarkable for anatomical 
fidelity, proportional elegance, impress of agility, youthful beauty, and 
that animated spirit of life which has been diffused throughout the whole 
figure. So like is it, in conception, the delicate manner in which it is 
wrought, and high finish of the details and surface, to the best examples 
which have reached us from the hands of the ablest sculptors who flour- 
ished in the brilliant age of Pericles, that it may well claim an admira- 
tion as deserved as that which they received from their enlightened 
countrymen, and all succeeding generations. 

There is also exhibited with the Orpheus a bust of the Bride of 
Abydos, (which belongs to a gentleman of Boston,) executed by the 
same artist, that fully sustains the exalted reputation he has acquired. 
It is in truth the beautiful Zuleika, as described by Byron: 


‘ Fair, as the first that fell of woman-kind ; 
The might, the majesty of loveliness, 
The purity of grace.’ 


To these invaluable specimens of Crawford’s genius is soon to be 
added a Ganymede, which he has recently completed ; and for the pur- 
chase of which, several gentlemen of Boston have liberally subscribed 
three thousand dollars. Thus it appears, that if we have not a Lorenzo 
de Medicis, to make glad the heart of modest merit and struggling 
genius, we have citizens who are princes in their enlarged and gene- 
rous disposition to foster letters, science, and the arts. 

Roxbury, July, 1844. 


A. H. 8S. D. 


I. 


Spare the sufferer, cruel Pain! 
Spare the child! 

Let her breathe in sleep again, 
Calm and mild. 

All our hopes are centered here, 

And we pray with many a tear, 
Spare the child! 


Tl. 


She hath never injured aught 
’Neath the sun! 
Pure is she as Love’s first thought — 
Gentle one! 
Ah! we cannot bear the fear 
Her little life must vanish here : 
Spare the child! 
Woodstock, Vermont. Cuaruzs G. Easrmay. 
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IncITABATUR insomnia maxime : neque euim plus’quam tribus nocturnis horis quiescebat; ac non his 
quidem placida quiete, sed pavida miris rerum imaginibus; ut qui, inter ceteras Pstaor quanpam 
Srxzcitzm colloguentem secum videre visus sit. Szvuronrovs, 1n Vit. Carrio. 


Hz was terribly shaken by wantof sleep; nor was he able to rest more than three hours at night, 
and not well then, quietly, but disturbed by frightful spectres; and among others, he seemed to be- 
hold asor? oF PHantom or THE Sz discoursing with him. a 


Tne Pagan from his gorgeous bed, 
Of wroughten ivory chased with gold, 
Bewildered raised his restless head, 
When heart and life were growing old ;* 
The cruel dream that fired his youth 
And led the man —a faded thing — 
And through the wreck the Spectre, Truth, 
Naked by life’s exhausted spring. 


At midnight, through his pillared halls 
The purple mockery well might grope, 
And hear his footstep’s languid fal 
Announce Despair, but never Hope! 
Oh, could he find what never came, 
Some boundless Lethe’s generous flood 
To slake his heart’s infuriate flame, 
And drown his ocean-stain of blood! 


And vassal guards, that shrank and cowered : 
To meet their master’s h: d eye, 
And shook as if some demon Deane. 
When ’t was the Cesar tottered by! 
His golden state, his circled head, 
The pangs that wrung the stifling ’ 
What slave would mount his guilty ~" 
To call the Roman’s world his own ? 


Oblivion! ’t were the dearest word 
That ever blessed prophetic strain ! 
Be once those cooling waters poured, 
The Cesar were himself again ; 
But no; dark Lord of dreaded power! 
Whom long his prophet-heart has warned, 
Oblivion were too sweet a dower 
From angry gods he feared and scorned. 


The Thracian, on that marble floor, 

In weary slumbers sweet and deep, 
Roams o’er his wastes a slave no more ; 

What dreams disturb an Emperor’s sleep ? 
Resistless sway is all his own, 

His own the world’s supreme command, 
And thrills at earth’s remotest zone 

The menace of his lifted hand. 





Some deep-impending wo must shake 
The heart beneath that purple pall ; 
Do hosts the Roman slumberers wake, 
Goth, Vandal, Greek, or grisly Gaul ? 


* Although CarieuLa was assassinated before he had reached the age of thirty, yet a life like his was 
not and could not be counted by years. 











My Leg! 


No; Rome still sleeps, and all the world 
Yet pulsates with her mighty heart; 

Round him alone the shadow furled, 

The Cesar’s own peculiar part! 







anes there he glides, a livid thing, 
ale, glaring, feeble, fearing, gh 

On say, what ‘uries round him c ung 
This new Orestes, phantom-scared ° 

‘Tue Sea, THE Sea? wild, deep and drear, 
Dim, dread, mysterious, undefined, 

The image of a formless Fear, 

A waste, void Horror haunts his mind ! 



































Ah conscience ! though the voiceless doom 
No Roman seer might dare to tell, 

The boding of that unknown gloom, 
The fountain of thy living hell! 

*T was Blood! thou guilty creature! blood ! 
The coming of an endless dread, 

The spell of relentless flood, 

THE PURPLE sea thy hands had shed! 


HRY LEG! 








Ir was a most dismal night, in that most dismal of months, Novem- if 
ber. The storm howled loudly without, and the sleet drove furiously a 
against the windows. I sat in my apartment alone, in my easy-chair, ber 
before a blazing wood-fire. ‘There wasno other light in the room. My a 
Lec, my dame leg, rested on a chair before me, with a soft cushion under fu 
it. Without raged elemental war ; within, all seemed peace and com- y 
fort; but it was only in seeming, for in the bosom of the lonely occu- tl 

i 


pant of that room a battle was going on between hope and fear, as vio- 
lent as that of the elements without. “i 
Oh, that leg! It was the torment of my life. Years ago I had i 
strained my knee, and what was at first a slight affair, had by neglect, iM 
mismanagement and rheumatism, increased to such an inconvenient and Pel 
alarming degree, that I was regularly confined to the house every 
winter, and constantly threatened with the loss of my limb. There it if 
was before me, always before me; I could not get rid of it. The sight i) 
of it tormented me by day, and the thought of it haunted me by night. a 
It had thrown me out of business; it had cut off my prospects of hap- mt 
piness in life, of usefulness to myself, my friends, and the world; and, 
last and least, it had tormented me night and day with bodily pain. I | 
detested, I perfectly hated that leg! I had tried coaxing and good a 
treatment; I had tried driving and rough usage; but all in vain; for 
‘ still the leg’ kept on’ its old course of obstinate and incurable lameness, 
It headed me off in every undertaking. It flattered me when idle, but 
if I imagined myself well, and entered into the active business of life, it 
invariably drove me again into retirement, with a few additional twinges 
as a punishment for my temerity. If my fancy were excited, my reason 
convinced, or my heart touched by the charms and accomplishments or 
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tl 
the talents and virtues of a fair daughter of Eve, I must close my heart at 
once ; I must conceal my thoughts and feelings ; I must shun her society. 
My bosom must be mailed against the darts of Cupid ; for should one chance 
to strike home, what gentle hand would extract it, and apply the healing 
balm of affection returned ? Who would love and marry me? I had 
a most inveterate spite against that leg! Well, there I sat; sometimes 
looking into the fire, in which I could see nothing but surgeons’ knives, 
plasters and tourniquets; sometimes around the room; but the dan- 
cing shadows on the wall looked like so many cripples ‘ going it’ with 
their wooden legs, with which they beckoned me to become one of their 
number ; while a grin on the countenance of each seemed to say, ‘ Our 
invitation, like that of royalty, must be complied with ;’ and then, not 
relishing this picture, I turned my eyes toward the windows, but no- 
thing pleasant was there to be seen. ‘The space just outside the windows 
seemed crowded to the utmost with the malignant faces of the baffled 
demons of the storm. There they were, glowering in at me, vaguely 
terrible, with little visible save their horrible eyes. They seemed to 
say : ‘Oh, how we would rain, hail and snow upon you ; how we would 
pierce you with the cutting blast; how we would stiffen your joints for 
you, and rack your frame with rheumatic pains, if we only had you 
here!’ Then, raging with disappointment, they vanished, while the 
storm howled more loudly than ever, and shook thé house to its base ; 
and the sleet beat more furiously against the windows, is if the malevo- 
lent spirits of the tempest were making a last effort to beat in the glass 
or overturn the whole establishment. 

I shrank back and buried myself in my easy-chair and in thought. 
The current changed: Fear vanished and Hope triumphed. I looked 
into the fire again: the surgeon’s knives and plasters had disappeared, 
and in their places were green fields, wooded glens, and forest-glades. 
On a mossy rock, by the banks of a winding brook, under a green and 
graceful canopy of waving elms, sat my lady-love and myself. The 
declaration had been made, the suit had been successful, and happiness 
was in our hearts and on our countenances. Again the scene changed. 
I saw a noble house, a commodious and elegant country-seat, with grand 
avenues leading to it, and verdant lawns and beautiful gardens sur- 
rounding it. On the green in front of the house, three or four children 
were playing, and under the piazza sat a good-looking couple, who 
seemed to be highly amused at the pranks of the young ones. And that 
good-looking couple was myself and my wife; and those were my chil- 
dren ; and that house and those beautiful lands were mine too; earned 
by my own labor; and we were all very happy. 

Just then a stick of wood, which had burnt through the middle, part- 
ed, and one of the brands fell point foremost toward the hearth-rug and 
scattered half-a-dozen coals upon it. I jumped up as well as I could, 
seized the brush, swept the coals into the fire, and sank back exhausted 
into my easy-chair. The bright vision had fled forever, and for its loss 
I had nothing to console me but an extra quantum of pain. 

I looked at that leg again, half-spitefully, half-sorrowfully. ‘Oh!’ 
thought I, ‘what would I not give to the man who should restore that 
limb to health! I’d be his servant for five years ; 1’d bind myself to 
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a blacksmith for seven years: I1’d trundle a wheel-barrow three hours 
a day during my life: I’d do any thing, almost.’ 

‘Would you ?’ said a voice near me. 

I looked up in astonishment. I was not aware that I had uttered my 
thoughts aloud ; how then could any one know what was passing in my 
mind? I had not heard the door open; how then came any one into 
the room? ‘The speaker must be the Devil himself,’ thought I. 

‘Hem !’ said the stranger ; ‘just so! just so!’ 

The fire brightened up at that moment, and enabled me to obtain a 
good view of my visiter. He was of a perfect brimstone hue; he might 
have been taken for a gigantic yellow-bird. His boots were yellow ; 
his trowsers were yellow ; his coat, vest and cravat were yellow ; his 
hair, whiskers, eye-brows and skin were yellow: in fine, he was all 
yellow, from top to toe, except his coal-black eyes. Such eyes I never 
saw before in my life, and hope never to see again. Instead of spark- 
ling as black eyes generally do, the iris of each seemed to have no glis- 
tening cornea in front, but appeared rather to be the circular mouth of a 
deep cave, in which darkness alone was visible. I looked into those 
terrible eyes, and felt that the owner could be no other than Satan him- 
self. At that instant a light flashed up in the depths of their dark re- 
cesses; and while I gazed more intently, I distinctly saw in those 
gloomy caverns two miniature pictures of hell. 

At length the stranger spake: ‘ Well, I see we know each other ; and 
you probably can guess my business with you to-night, as you are a 
Yankee.’ 

‘To tempt me, I suppose ?’ said I. 

‘ Why, not exactly that,’ said he; ‘1 come to make a bargain with 
you ; that’s all; and I intend to be perfectly fair. For value received 
I expect you to render me service equivalent.’ 

‘That sounds well,’ said I; ‘ but what is the value I am to receive, 
and the service I am to render?’ 

‘ The value is a good sound leg and health as long as youlive. The 
service is, to gamble three hours each day through life, instead of 
wheeling a wheel-barrow for the same length of time. Certainly these 
are better terms than you had any right to expect; especially are they 
so, considering that I shall insure you success in all your gambling spe- 
culations.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘I wish to live respectably in the world, and to win the 
regard of my fellow-citizens. I cannot do this, and be a professed gam- 
bler.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh!’ growled the man in yellow ; ‘I am astonished at you : 
you are not the man I took you for; you are a perfect green-horn. 
There are more ways of gambling than by venturing money on games of 
chance. Gamble in stocks, man! gamble in bread-stuffs! gamble in 
fuel! You can be a deacon of the church, if you please, and do these 
things, without perilling your character as a Christian or a man of 
honor. I will furnish you with a large capital with which to commence 
Business, and will guarantee success in all your commercial enterprises ; 
and the more extensive they are, the more successful they shall be.’ 

In the back part of the easy-chair in which I sat, lay a small Bible, a 
VoL. xxiv. 29 
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gift from my mother; I remembered it at this moment, and recollecting 
also the many stories which I had heard of the devil’s being baffled by 
the Holy Book, I determined to play him atrick. Not bearing in mind 
the old proverb, ‘He who would sup with the Devil should use a long 
spoon,’ and foolishly hoping ‘ to dance without paying the piper,’ I opened 
the negotiation thus : 

‘ Well, old gentleman, suppose you make a trial of your skill ? I do 
not believe you can give me a good sound leg, and I should like to have 
that point established before I conclude a bargain with you: if you can, 
I frankly acknowledge it will be a great temptation to me. If, after a 
few minutes’ trial of my restored physical powers, I should refuse to 
accede to your terms, you could, undoubtedly, cause me to return to my 
former condition ?’ 

‘To be sure I could!’ quoth my diabolical visiter ; ‘and I have not 
the slightest objection to gratify you. There, now! move your leg, 
and see whether it is not perfectly well and strong.’ 

I hesitated, for there was an eagerness in the manner of Satan, a 
glow, as of anticipated triumph, in his horrible eye, which startled me, 
and caused me to pause and reflect. I felt that I had only to will my- 
self to take one step, to be restored to physical soundness. _I revolved 
my scheme in my mind; there seemed to be no flaw in it; and at last, 
overcome by a sudden impulse, I moved my leg. I lifted it up, I put it 
down, I drew it toward me, and then, extending it suddenly, kicked the 
opposite chair against the Devil’s shins with such force that he roared 
out lustily, in real or pretended pain, and stooped to rub the injured 
parts, casting at me a glance of malignant joy, which was hardly no- 
ticed at the time, though afterward vividly recalled; for at that mo- 
ment I seized my Bible, jumped up, and after dancing round the room 
two or three times, to make sure of my entire restoration, ran up to the 
Devil and thrust the Holy Book in his face, expecting of course the re- 
sults which are said invariably to follow such a proceeding. A howl in 
my ears, and a brimstone stench in my nostrils, were all that I imagined 
would be left of his Satanic Majesty in one instant after that opera- 
tion. ‘Havel not read so a thousand times ?’ thought I, as I put the 
book to his nose. 

‘ Yes, you have!’ answered Satan aloud, rising at the same time with 
a malevolent grin on his countenance, and knocking the Bible into the 
farthest corner of the room; ‘ yes, you have; but those stories were 
all lies, got up at my order, and published to bamboozle such green-horns 
as you, who would fain obtain the agreeable portion of the wages of 
iniquity without doing the work. Fool! to think that a certain quantity 
of paper and ink, bound in sheepskin, could save you from the conse- 
quences of sin! I know there is a vulgar superstition to that effect, but 
that is all my work. Had you treasured the principles of yonder book 
in your heart, you would have been invulnerable to my attacks: you 
would not have invited temptation by discontent and murmuring ; you 
would not have tampered with me, knowing me to be one ‘ who goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour ;’ nor, if you had obeyed the spirit, 
would you have placed dependence on the letter of your Bible. ‘The 
letter killeth, the spirit leadeth to life.’ I quote from memory,’ continued 
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Satan, with a mocking air, ‘and if | am wrong, you, who rest your 
hopes of salvation so much on the letter, ought to be able to set me right. 
Ha, ha!’ laughed the gentleman in yellow, after a short pause; ‘a 
goodly number of servants have Ion this earth; excellent Christians, as 
they deem themselves, dear delightful old scandal-mongers, as they 
really are, who go to meeting twice a week, read their Bibles every 
morning and night, and would not tell a lie for the world, but who cir- 
culate with a rapidity equal to that of Morse’s Telegraph,* every lie 
concerning their neighbors which they can find ready-made for their 
use, and who, if the story be not complete, think it no harm to make 
the requisite emendations. With hearts filled with envy, they eagerly 
spread every thing which they hear to the disadvantage of those whom 
they fancy the world thinks their betters ; and they practically spend a 
great portion of their time in mentally thanking themselves, (not the 
Lorp,) that they are not like other people, sinners living without Gop 
in the world. Ha! ha! ha! a rich harvest do these faithful servants 
gather in for my garner! These are they whose lives cast reproach 
upon the religion they profess ; who neither go in themselves, nor allow 
others to goin. Disgust at their hypocrisy causes the voluntary ban- 
ishment from your infinity of Christian churches of many better people 
than themselves. These are my tools; yet they read their Bibles 
daily ; they, like you, trust to the letter, and like you, they are mine.’ 

I retreated as Satan stretched forth his hand, struck with horror by 
the conviction that I had overreached myself. 

‘Overreached yourself!’ ejaculated the Devil, giving utterance to my 
thought ; ‘ you have taken the purchase-money, and so bound yourself 
to the contract. You cannot escape, and might as well surrender at dis- 
cretion gracefully. 

‘Tam not satisfied with my leg,’ said I, sitting down in my chair; 
‘you may return it to its former condition, and be off.’ 

‘But suppose I will do no such thing? I tell you, my fine fellow, 
you are just as much compelled to do my will, as the man whom I fitted 
with that famous ‘ cork leg’ was compelled to travel.’ 

And thereupon I found myself rising against my will, and advancing 
to meet Satan who stood in the middle of the room. He took my hands 
in his; a sort of diabolical music, that might have come from Satan’s 
own royal band, fresh from his infernal palace, struck up without, and 
immediately I found myself dancing a jig with the Devil. No words 
can describe the steps or the figure of that dance. Such a cutting of 
demoniac pigeon-wings, such diabolical double-shuffling, never before 
were witnessed on earth! The music grew louder, the dance more 
‘fast and furious,’ and my brain whirled amid evolutions which seemed 
interminable, and which my body performed in spite of my mind. I 
now sincerely repented that I had ever entered into negotiations with 
Satan ; I attempted to kneel and ask pardon of Heaven, but found that 
instead of sinking to the floor, the most I could do was to bend my knees 
by lifting my legs. Gravitation seemed annihilated ; I kneeled on air, 
and in this position I continued to pop up and down, and hither and 


* WE thought the devil had something to do with that wonderful invention! Ey. Kxicnenscoxsn. 
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thither, in precise imitation of the Devil, who performed opposite to me, 
and kept his cavernous eyes fixed steadily on mine, while our hands 
were locked in an embrace which I vainly strove to loosen. 

Thus things went on for several minutes, I still dancing on air, with 
my knees bent, when suddenly I observed an expression of vexation 
take the place of the look of triumph which the face of Satan had 
hitherto worn. It deepened gradually, as our movements grew slower, 
until at last, with a horrible glare of disappointed malignity, he let go 
my hands and disappeared, while the demoniac band without gave a 
parting flourish, compounded of groans, screeches and howls, which 
made the house rock. Simultaneously I fell to the floor with a tremen- 
dous shock, and became painfully aware, as I waked from my dream, 
rubbing my knee, that at any rate the Devil had not flown away with 
my lame leg. 

I had risen from my chair during my sleep, and: fallen across the stool 
in front; and I leave it to mental philosophers to settle the question 
whether the whole dream was caused by that accident or not. Be this 
as it may ; concerning the noises which saluted my ears on waking, it 
was difficult to persuade myself that they came from any other source 
than Satan’s own brass band. The roaring of the wind through the 
trees, the furious beating of their branches against the house, the rattling 
of the windows, and the hollow moaning of the storm about the corners 
of the dwelling, were enough, one would think, to justify that suspicion. 
But add to this the slamming of doors, and the rushing up stairs of half- 
a-dozen persons from the room below, alarmed at my fall, and you can 
hardly wonder that for a moment I doubted that I had been dreaming. 
‘The Devil makes more noise in departing than he did in coming,’ thought 
I; but at the next instant the quickly-opened door, the thronging heads, 
and friendly though anxious faces, set me all right again. 


Tat limb had ‘ offended me,’ and not long after, I ‘ cut it off and 
cast itfrom me.’ It is many years since Satan lost the power of tempting 
me through My LEG. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


J. KE, JR. 


SON NET. 


Tue moon is gliding on her clear blue way; 
I’ve watched her as she rose above the clouds which lay 
Darkly along the horizon. As she threw 
A glorious halo round them} and then drew 
With her still power ror the fogs which night 
Gathers upon the earth ; then touched with light 
The tree-abounding city, till its stately domes 
Of Gothic and of Dorian art, and quiet homes, 
Slept ’neath a sea of beauty; then, sweet lady! I 
Was bidden in my heart remember thee, 
How thou hast risen in thy angel purity, 
And light of heavenly truth, to beam on me, 
And scatter far the darkness, doubts and fears, 
Which mse from out the tomb of my young, misspent years. 
New-Haven, Conn. 
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‘Tux awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats though unseen among us.’ 


Tue shadows of night lay calm and deep, 
As early thoughts in the soul that sleep ; 
And stars looked down on the Agean sea, 
Where the blue wave swept in music free ; 
Silent and hushed was the slumbering air, 
And earth seemed bowed in a voiceless prayer. 
An old man gazed, with the touch of death 
In the sunken cheek and fleeting breath, 
O’er the broad realm of the solemn night, 
Serene and still in its sacred might ; 

The scattered locks of the silver hair 

Were worn from the forehead broad and fair, 
Where the spirit’s master-hand had wrought 
The lofty grace of sublimest thought ; 

The restless glance of the piercing eye 

In reverence turned to the starry sky, 

Bright with the dreams of a daring soul, 
Told of a strength that had spurned control ; 
That smiled on the woes of an earthly life, 
And tearless looked on the last fierce strife. 
His pale lips moved, and the holy spell 

Of Night was broke by the words that fell 
From one who sought o’er the tomb to soar; 
A soul half way to the spirit shore: 


‘ Spectres of dreams long fled ! 
Discarded visions of an erring brain ; 
Ye come like phantoms from the silent dead 
To haunt my soul again ; 
Away! away! ye would unnerve me now, 
When Death’s cold pinion fans my pale and fevered brow. 


‘ With spirit strong and brave, 
T would go forth to meet the conquering foe ; 
And as the rock beats back the foaming wave, 
Repel the sudden flow 
Of doubt and fear and shrinkings, Death! from thee, 
That stir the founts within as strong winds stir the sea. 


‘ Through the bright hosts of night, 
Earth, Ocean, Air, my restless mind has sought 
The source of being — life — the Infinite, 
Till with high dreams o’er-wrought, 
Weighed to the dust it lies a shrivelled scroll, 
Seared by the fiery tides of thought that o’er it roll. 


* And I have turned away 
From the sweet words of Love, the voice of Fame, 
As meaner things, and lived but in the ray 
Of the consuming flame 
That wastes my life ; and through the boundless sky 
With the proud eagle soared but to fall back and die. 


‘ And die! aie the tomb, 
On pinion strong shall not my spirit soar? 
The flower that droops beneath the winter’s gloom 
Springs up to life, when o’er 
The joyous earth the summer breezes sweep ; 
Then shall not man awake from his unbroken sleep? 
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‘ There is an unseen power 
Whose presence guides the storm and rules the sea ; 
A shadow round me in the midnight hour, 
When souls are mounting free, 
From all the grovelling cares and petty strife 
That clog the spirit’s wing and fetter it to life. 


‘ There is a light divine, 
A beacon light from stars that never wane, 
And I have traced it up to Gop’s own shrine 
Through being’s endless chain ; 
And like yon meteor’s bright and glancing eye, 
Have wove a golden thread between the earth and sky. 


‘ And now unearthly might 
Is born within my faint and struggling soul ; 
The mists of time fade fast before my sight, 
And spirit hands unroll 
Eternity’s unmeasured page on high ; 
It is sublime to live, but more sublime to die.’ 


The gems grew dim in Night’s fading crown, 
The morning ray from the east looked down, 
But one pale star on its ruby throne, 

Lonely and still, in radiance shone; 

> Twas a light that gleamed beyond the sky, 
A smile from the soul that passed on high. 
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Eidéres rév Karpov. 


Tue heart shudders at the recollection of the millions whom the heavy 
tread of sixty centuries has ground to powder. Every particle of dust 
which is floating in the sun-beams, or is lifted on the wings of the view- 
less winds, once formed a portion of a human body ; and philosophers 
tell us that the buried dead who lie undistinguished from the surrounding 
soil, would outnumber three hundred times its living multitudes. The 
world around us is but a tomb; the garden that we cultivate with so 
much care is a grave-yard ; and we poor toilers after pleasure, are like 
the sexton, delving in an element of which we are soon to form a part. 
Life! Poets have reminded us of every thing that is short, and every 
thing that is uncertain to tell us what it is: the glancing of an arrow 
through the air, or the rushing of a keel through the water, or the dis- 
persion of vapor by the sun. An old author compares it to the bubbles 
that rise upon the surface of running water; ‘of which some soon fall 
to flatness and froth, and are born but to die; while the longest lived 
are in perpetual eddies, and are never at rest till they sink beneath the 
stream.’ But in the silent watches of the night, or the strenuous exer- 
tions of the day, or whenever the tumult within is felt, no image comes 
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over the soul with more power than that which we owe to a living 
writer : 


* Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.’* 


But though the fancy may be pleased or the imagination aroused, or 
the judgment convinced by such statements, we know all the difficulty 
of realizing practically the truths which they embody. We do not 
wonder at the ancient monarch, who employed a slave to proclaim them 
every moment in his ears ; we can well suppose that this proclamation 
failed of its effect, and that the substance of it was as unheeded as if it 
had been false. We do not wonder at the ancient Egyptians, who feasted 
in state with a human skeleton assisting at the board; we can conceive 
that it was soon regarded without unpleasant emotion, and became at 
last no barren subject for their jests. For what is the daily experience 
of our lives? We know that beneath this fleshly covering we all con- 
ceal a skeleton ; veiled it is true by muscle and by skin, and covered 
sometimes by a mask of beauty; we know that a skeleton we are, while 
we stalk about upon the surface of the earth, as much as when we 
are laid away in the grave; but how often does this knowledge occur to 
the memory, or how long is the memory suffered to indulge it, when it 
comes? We do not easily realize what we are and shall be ; we do not 
like to entertain the thought at all. This would be wise, if such thoughts 
were painful merely, and had nothing profitable in them. It would be 
wise to suffer no shadows from the future to fall upon the sunshine of the 
present, if there were not virtue in the mitigated glare; and if that 
calmer light were not favorable to such thoughts as would better fit us 
for that future. If we could agree with the Epicurean that we die to- 
morrow and finally, then could we imitate him in gleaning the plea- 
sures which to-day affords; but if, with the Christian, we know that 
upon the day after that morrow we shall live again, then is it not wise 
to forget it, either in the drunkenness of pleasure or the heaviness of 
sleep. For such, the presence of death or its expectation produces no 
despair. While their heart is measuring out drop by drop its own 
existence, and warning us each moment of the time when the purple 
flood will be exhausted, and the liquid life will flow no longer ; their soul, 
dwelling in its own immortality, is heedless of the decay of its mortal 
tenement, in the anticipation of its blessed dissolution. It is for this 
reason that the tolling of the funeral bell, which falling on the ear of 
the man of this world causes the step to linger, and the eye to moisten 
and the heart to be sad, comes to the Christian like martial music ; and 
as the sound of a trumpet, calls him to the battle. The grave into 
which others look as into a pit, where a once strong human body is to 
be chained by death for ever—the grave for him is but the standing- 
place into which he stoops for a moment, in order that he may the better 
spring into the heavens. The body of the dead itself, which speaks to 
others of nothing but sundered ties, and broken plans, and despairing 
hearts, tells him of the bright soul which has left it, and with rapid wing 


* LONGFELLOW: ‘Psalm of Life,’ written for the KNICKERBOCKER. 
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has fled away into the company of the blessed angels, and is glad to be 

at home with Gop. Though his human heart may be wrung with 

human sorrows and human sympathies, yet he thanks Gop for every 

new revelation which teaches him to ‘ know the time ;’ and he accepts 

as a new exhortation to awake out of sleep many of the events of life 

which plunge others into despair. P,P. tL. 
Camden, (8. C.,) May, 1844. 
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BY MISS MARY GARDINER, 





A voice of plaintive music fell 
Upon the summer air, 
Faint as the broken murmur 
Of a spirit’s dying prayer ; 
It was the music of a heart 
O’er which the storm had d, 
And left but one imperfect choad 
To answer to the blast. 


* A soulless harp, a faded flower, 

A shadow on Life’s stream ; 

A clouded day, a starless sky, 
A night without a dream! 

Oh! why beneath the flowing wave 
Dost thou notsink, my soul? —.. 

What bears thee up when rayless clouds 
And billows o’er thee roll ?” 


é My strength is immortality !’ 
Ihe soul’s clear voice replied ; 
*T was like an angel’s when it kneels 
A tempted one beside ; 
* | watch the surges as they break, 
The tempest raging high, 
As some brave mariner whose home 
Gleams bright before his eye. 


‘ The warrior seeks the battle-plain 

To conquer or to die ; 

A dauntless Faith must tread the field 
Between the earth and sky ; 

And we must mount to reach the goal, 
Fling back the weight of life, 

‘To win the crown, must bide the storm, 
The conflict and the strife.’ 


Is ita bitter thing for thee, 
Worn heart! to tear away 

The idols thou hast cherished here, 
The sun-beams of the day ? 

Or agony to hear the knell 
Of all thy bright hopes toll 2 

List to the better voice within, 
The teachings of the soul! 

Shelter-Island. 
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LUCY HILL. 





FROM THE TWINELE PAPERS: EDITED BY HANS VOW SPIEGEL. 





Tue beauty and the gentleness of Lucy Hill had made her the idol of 
all who knew her, both young and old ; and many a poor widow, as she 
lay down at night, prayed the Giver of all Good to bless her. Lucy 
was the daughter of a farmer who lived near one of those lovely villa- 
ges which lie scattered among the valleys of New-England. She had 
never been beyond the boundaries of her native town, and had never re- 
ceived an education beyond what the village school afforded; but like 
a wild rose, had budded and bloomed there, in the quietness and retire- 
ment of her humble home, with scarce a thought save those of joy. To 
say that she was lovely, is not enough; she was eminently beautiful ; 
and many an eye was directed to the gallery, as every Sunday she 
quietly took her seat in the choir of the village church, and awaited the 
giving out of the opening hymn. Her voice was sweet and full, and 
mingled like an angel’s with the melody which went up in praise to the 
Author of all blessings. Her eye was the reflection of the softness and 
purity of the summer heavens, and the tinge.of the early morning rested 
on her cheek. Although she must have known that she was beautiful, 
by the smiles which lit up the faces of all she spoke to, she did not show 
it by a single appearance of vanity: she plaited her shining auburn 
hair in simple folds upon her forehead ; and if her tresses flowed over 
her shoulders in luxuriant curls, it was only that her straw hat might sit 
more closely upon her head, and shade more fully her sweet face. 
Early in the morning, while yet the dew glistened upon the grass, and 
the birds sang their matin-song to the golden sun, you might have heard 
the hum of her spinning-wheel. And when the snow of winter lay upon 
the hills, and brooks ran murmuring beneath the transparent ice, the 
sound of her loom was accompanied by some sweet though simple song, 
long before the day, as she sat and plied her shuttle by the light of the 
candle of her own dipping. She was an only child, and her father 
and mother regarded her with pardonable pride. The butter and the 
cheese which were used at their plain board, were made by her; and if 
at night, when farmer Hill came back, wearied from his toil among the 
fields, and sat down to supper at the clean pine table, which needed no 
cloth to render it neater, the bread was whiter than usual, or the Indian- 
cakes lighter and sweeter, they were so because Lucy had made them. 
The products of her loom and wheel clothed the little family in the win- 
ter; and a little outlay at the village store supplied those articles which 
summer made necessary for their use. Industry and the fresh air had 
given Lucy strong health: and if she was beautiful while engaged in 
the labors of love during the day at home, or twining the hill-flowers 
among the tresses of her hair, in the afternoon shade of the beeches and 
elms on the gentle slope of the hill beyond the brook, which flowed 
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through the orchard behind the house, she was doubly so when asleep 
at night in her little chamber. Often would her father and mother, be- 
fore they retired to rest, softly steal in and kiss her white forehead, and 
draw the counterpane more closely over her lily bosom, which heaved 
gently in her calmslumber. It is not alone on canvass or in the pages of 
poetry that we meet with creations of beauty ; for there are, infrequently 
to be sure, real forms of female loveliness, which the art of the poet or 
painter cannot excel. Lucy Hill was oneofthem. Graceful, and not 
too tall, this farmer’s daughter, far from the world of elegance and fash- 
ion, had grown up almost to womanhood, and no skill in costume or 
attitude could have added one grace which she had not. 

As yet, Lucy had not thought of love, other than the holy affection 
which bound her with silken bonds to her beloved parents. In the midst 
of her pleasant tasks, she had not even thought of that farther, brighter, 
yet not more blissful emotion; and if in dreams her young heart fash- 
ioned to itself some image other than her parents, it was so vague and 
indistinct that it did not busy her waking thoughts. Light-reading, as it 
is termed, was then neither so common nor so cheap as at present ; and 
had not found its way to the little library which adorned the top of the 
old-fashioned desk in the front room of Lucy’s dwelling. A well-worn 
edition of some old commentary on the Bible, and the sacred volume it- 
self only were there, with the exception of some touching narrative of 
the old martyrs, or some simple but beautiful story, like that of the 
‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.’ There were files also of the religious 
newspaper, which every week was issued from the metropolis; but these 
were filled only with religious matters ; and served but to call attention 
more closely to the business and practical avocations of life, or the won- 
ders of the eternal world. The world is wiser now, but how little 
better ! 

Though all the village regarded Lucy with admiration and affection, 
there was one who watched for her appearance on the Sabbath more 
eagerly than the rest, and listened with more emotion to the soft music 
of her voice ; and when he met her in his walks, or’ waited upon her 
home from some evening meeting, his mantling cheek and half-stam- 
mering voice would have told a less simple heart than his that he loved 
her. This was William Herford; the son of the unassuming yet 
wealthy village lawyer; who took more pleasure in adjusting the few 
disputes that arose in the quiet neighborhood than many now can ima- 
gine. Squire Herford, as he was termed, had studied rather to have a 
profession than to gain a livelihood by it; and being left with a small 
fortune, which by care in management increased steadily every year, 
had married and settled down in unambitious quiet in this retired vil- 
lage. He had two children, William and a lovely daughter, younger 
by two or three years: and on these he bestowed all his leisure mo- 
ments. William was intended for the law; and although Squire Her- 
ford’s means were such as to have warranted a more expensive course, 
he preferred to give William the advantages of home while preparing 
for college. Accordingly, after attending the village school until he was 
fourteen, William was placed under the care of the minister, to whom he 
recited his preparatory exercises in the languages ; while his father un- 
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dertook his mathematical instruction. William was a noble-hearted 
boy ; full of hope ; and the minister saw with delight, that he possessed 
both talents and application in no common degree. His father, although 
not ambitious himself, was pleased with the promise which William gave 
of becoming distinguished, and spared no pains in advice and encour- 
agement, to render him not only a good scholar, but well-informed in 
history ; and sought to improve the taste which he already showed for 
general literature. In his father’s well-stored library William found 
an almost exhaustless fund of profit and pleasure; and many a day in 
the summer he would take a volume of some poet and stroll among the 
hills, to read and compare the beautiful descriptions of Nature with the 
more lovely and interesting reality. The song of the birds and the bub- 
bling of the brooks, as they stole out from their shaded sources and ran 
sparkling through the green meadows, filled him with an indescribable 
joy. The hawk sailing up in the clear sky, or gracefully perched upon 
the top of some tall and distant tree, seemed an emblem of untram- 
meled freedom, and he longed for the same power to track the pathless 
air, and take in at a glance hill, and quiet valley, and waving meadow. 

It was in one of these walks that he encountered Lucy Hill, who had 
wandered farther than usual in search of wild flowers to deck the old 
china vase on the mantel-piece of the front room at home. Her straw 
bonnet had fallen back, and dangled over her shoulders, as if in play 
with her long tresses; and her loose sleeve showed her fair round arm 
as she reached up and plucked the scented flowers from a wild-briar. 
She did not see him until he was close beside her, and a turn in the foot- 
path had concealed her from him. She started as he bade her good after- 
noon, and in her haste a slender branch of the bush got entangled with 
her sleeve. ‘Throwing down his book, William disengaged it ; and she 
blushed while he gave her the bunch of flowers which she had dropped : 
and blushed still more, because he did, while he took hold of her soft 
wrist and plucked out a thorn which had pierced the delicate skin and 
reddened it with a drop or two of blood. William had never thought of 
loving her before, although from a child he had been at the same school, 
and had picked wild berries with her and his sister a thousand times. 
But as he sat there, with that beautiful girl, arranging her flowers, and 
looking into her rosy face and soft blue eyes, he all at once loved her 
tenderly, and felt the new emotion come like a dream of fairy-land into 
his heart. As he walked homeward by her side, and placed a wreath 
of leaves upon her still uncovered head, and listened to her merry laugh 
at his bashful awkwardness, he was in a new world, and all the descrip- 
tions of maiden loveliness that he had ever read, seemed realized to him. 
Heretofore he had only admired inanimate or insensate Nature; but 
now those passages descriptive of female beauty, and the witchery of 
its charms, flashed into his memory, and he wondered how they could 
before have passed unnoticed. Songs which he had heard his sister 
and mother sing, which never possessed meaning to his ear or 
pleased him, except for the melody which was linked with them, seemed 
new, and expressive, though faintly, of the very emotions that now 
filled him. By the time they reached her father’s gate, he had grown 
so timid that he hardly dared bid her good evening; and that brave, 
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frolicksome boy was changed into the bashful lover! That night he 
lay awake thinking of the afternoon’s vision of beauty; and the sweet 
image of Lucy Hill was present in his sleep. Her white, soft arm, and 
the rich blood starting out from the transparent skin, which lightly 
draped, like a gauze covering, the blue veins beneath; her waving 
auburn tresses, and her blue, eloquent eye ; her sweet voice and clear, 
ringing laughter, echoing, like the louder notes of the blue-bird, among 
the trees on the hill, came to him in his dreams. 

There is something holy in such first, early love, so unselfish and 
pure. How the man of the world, in his musing hours, looks back upon 
it after years have glided by ; even with tears, though it be not sorrow- 
ful, except in contrast with the present! That eye, which tothe world 
is so cold as it scans the crowd, is sometimes moistened with such re- 
membrance ; and the knitted brow relaxes for a moment, forgetful of its 

ride. 

: William did not remit his industry, nor forget in this new feeling his 
ambition. Love but increased his energy, and added a fresh incentive to 
exertion. Many were the air-castles he built however, and more frequent 
his rambles among the hills ; but that simple wild-briar by the foot-path, 
had more interest than valley or glistening brook, or meadows of waving 
verdure. Oftentimes he met Lucy there during the next two sum- 
mers, but although she had grown sisterly and confiding, he was scarcely 
less timid than when he first began to woo her. As for her, she liked to 
be with him there on the hill behind her father’s house, and playfully 
even called him her brother; but she did not know that her fondness for 
him was love, nor that she was the object of such a passion in him. 
To be sure, on the Sabbath, she first glanced down from the gallery at 
Squire Herford’s pew, to see if William was already there, and felt a 
sort of fluttering when she met his glistening, dark eye; and was un- 
easy when he was not in his wonted seat the Sunday through ; and 
grew yet more rosy when she asked of his sister if he was ill, and 
was more gleeful when he took her and his sister out to ride in his 
father’s chaise, than when twirling her wheel at home: but she did not 
think this arose from love ; indeed she did not think to ask herself the 
reason. . She liked her brother William, and was happy. 

Lucy was admired by more young eyes than those of William ; but 
she was too young to be ‘ courted’ by the young farmers ; and again too, 
William was ‘so thick with her,’ as they remarked among themselves, 
‘that others must stand aside.’ There was not much heart-burning, 
however, for ‘ Bill Herford,’ as he was familiarly termed, was liked by 
all for his open, manly demeanor, which was far above his years, and 
won good will among all the young folk of the town. 

Delightful June had come, with its roses and balmy south winds: a 
deeper green upon the trees of the upland had succeeded the tinge of the 
spring-tide; and the blue haze rested all day long upon the hills in 
the horizon. ‘The swallow passed and repassed over the daisied mea- 
dows, or lightly dipped its wing in the ripples of the stream as it caught 
up the insects hovering over the surface. Deep in the leafy solitudes 
the ring-dove cooed, and the wood-robin warbled :its low, sweet note. 
The wild-briar by the foot-path was again in bloom, and every thing 
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. All was joyfulness ; but 
none more joyful than Lucy Hill, as with William’s assistance she 
gathered flowers for the old vase. This was her seventeenth summer, 
and William had also reached the same age ; but his heart was not so 

light as hers, for he had nearly completed his preparatory studies, and 

the next August was to enter college ; and he dreaded the approach of 
the time when he must leave Lucy and settle down among his books ; 

away from her blue eyes and confiding smile. 

They were sitting one afternoon on a mossy bank, where a spring 
welled up from the silvery-white sand below it. He had been reading 
her a beautiful passage in Thomson’s ‘Summer,’ and his arm just 
touched her waist, while she leaned upon the alder-bush which bent 
over them. Gradually he began to talk of his approaching absence ; 
and as he spoke, a tear, like a drop of dew resting in the hare-bell, glis- 
tened in Lucy’s eye. ‘But, brother William, are you going really so 
soon ?’ she said. That moment she was folded in his embrace: and 
they wept there together, with mutual avowal of affection and promises 
of truth and constancy ; his arm clasping her waist, and her soft warm 
cheek laid closely to his, and her sunny curls mingling with his dark 
hair. The sun was tinging the western clouds with purple and gold, 
ere that guileless pair left the mossy bank, and departed homeward down 
the shaded dell. Beautiful dreams played in their sleep that night ; 
and although Lucy did not tell her parents how happy she was in the 
love of that noble boy, she did not deem the concealment wrong. The 
weeks flew by apace, and a little while before it was time for William 
to go, he told his father of his love. 

Squire Herford was too wise to instil false pride into the mind of his 
son; and although he was not exactly pleased with the idea of Wil- 
liam’s making such promises so young, and to one whose education was 
so limited, he made no objection to it; for he loved his boy, and did not 
wish to damp his ardor. 

Farmer Hill and his wife were pleased when Lucy told them at last 
of William’s love, and his father’s consent ; and the reflection of a rich 
marriage for their daughter did not once enter their minds. Long was 
the ramble of the lovers on the day before William left; and the moon 
was high before he kissed Lucy at the gate, and bade her good-bye for 
three long months. 

The next morning, as the stage passed by, and William waved his 
hand in farewell, Lucy returned it from the window, and when the rat- 
tling of the wheels: had died away in the distance, she went into her 
chamber and wept; nor for the whole day did she regain her usual 
lightness of spirits. But the next morning, after dreams of love, she 
arose as joyful as ever, and went about her pleasant labors with new 
cheerfulness. She trusted in William so fully that not one single 
thought of fear for the endurance of his attachment to her once crossed 
her mind. He had promised to write to her as soon as he had fairly 
settled in college life; and she awaited the reception of her first love- 
letter with a little fluttering impatience, to be sure, yet with joyful antici- 
pation. Ah, how pure was the love of that young girl; and with how 
many rainbow hues did it span her soul! Happy in the ‘affection of her 
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parents, and blest in that of William, the winged hours flew by un- 
heeded. A fortnight passed away, and one morning as Farmer Hill re- 
turned from the village, he brought the expected letter, and Lucy hid 
it in her throbbing bosom, and went into her little chamber alone, to read 
it. Her tears fell fast; for it was written with glowing warmth, and 
she felt as if talking with her absent lover. The labors of the household 
were despatched that day long before the usual time ; and in the warm 
air of the August afternoon, she went up on the shady hill to read it 
over and over again, there on the mossy bank, by the bubbling spring. 
Many a heart looked on her with love as the next Sunday that beautiful 
girl, made still more beautiful by her happiness, took her place in the 
choir, and poured forth the melody of her heart in the songs of praise. 
It was with a more heartfelt devotion that she sang the words of the 
hymn, and her whole heart went up in gratitude to the alk. -gracious 
Father of Mercies. The words of the grey-haired minister, as he dis- 
coursed to his flock as a friend and father, seemed more deeply impres- 
sive, and she listened to his kind voice and kinder teachings with more 
interest than ever before. The look of admiration with which Squire 
Herford regarded her, as the congregation turned round to listen to the 
closing hymn, was unnoticed by all eyes save hers: and as Ellen, Wil- 
liam’s sister, took her hand in the vestibule, with the inquiry, ‘ Have 
you heard from William yet ?’ and invited her home to tea, Lucy felt 
proud and happy. 

Ellen was just fifteen, and though a lovely girl herself, she thought 
how happy she would be if she was as beautiful as Lucy. But there 
was no envy in this thought; for she loved her brother too dearly to 
feel any thing but the warmest love for the sweet object of his affection. 
Ellen was a frequent visiter of Lucy’s; and when vacation brought 
William home, in the last bright days of September, she shared Lucy’s 
joy at his return. Two years wore away, and Lucy was still happy ; 
for William’s letters were full of affection, and her innocent bosom 
swelled with pride as she heard now and then, through the letters which 
Squire Herford received from the college president, that William was 
winning golden opinions from his instructors. 

William Herford studied closely, and won the respect and esteem of 
his teachers and his fellow students. He had a strong and brilliant 
mind ; and while his talents gained respect, his affability and goodness 
of heart gained him many friends. Keeping aloof from dissipation, he 
preserved his health; and although his forehead was pale, and his 
sparkling eyes a little sunken, he was not much changed, save in height, 
from the boy of seventeen. He still loved Lucy, and longed for vaca- 
tions with impatience, that he might again kiss her soft cheek, and hear 
the music of her voice ; but near the close of his second year, he became 
acquainted with one who, while she rivalled Lucy’s beauty, possessed 
cultivation and mind far superior. She was older than William, and 
being not only accomplished, but extremely fond of history and poetry, 
he soon found pleasure in her society and conversation ; and when the 
term closed, he was for the first time loth to return home, for his first 
love was cooling. Not so with Lucy; for when he returned she wel- 
comed him as eagerly, and returned his kiss as warmly as before, and 
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only felt unhappy that the six short weeks could not last forever. How 
like a fawn she tripped at his side on the hills, and how merrily her glad 
laughter echoed among the trees, her bright hair floating in careless 
tresses, and the rich blood mantling her cheek! William’s love grew 
warm again as he looked on her, and he forgot that he had felt sorry 
to leave Laura Gay. It is true that Lucy could not converse as Laura 
did, and framed no delicate compliments to reach his vanity ; but in the 
pure love of that artless but beautiful girl he forgot Laura, and thought 
that he could never grow cold again. 

Lucy was now nineteen, and her full though slender form was round 
and graceful. A woman now, she had all a woman’s tenderness; and 
as her blue eyes beamed into William’s face, he thought that she had 
never appeared so lovely. Confiding in him, she looked forward to the 
time when she should be his wife and bear his name. But oh, how sadly 
was that poor girl to be disappointed! A few weeks at college, and with 
Laura Gay, and he again forgot Lucy Hill; and while she grew sad 
that he did not write her, and felt an indefinite alarm for something, she 
knew not what, he was all life and animation ; and though he still ap- 
plied himself to his books, and loved them, he loved more the light of 
Laura’s brilliant eye and the soft smile which always welcomed him 
to her presence. She was indeed a noble girl; tall, with flashing dark 
eyes and raven hair, and a soft, warm, delicate hand, that did not refuse 
the ardent pressure which the young student gave it whenever they met. 
True, some whispered that she was a coquette, and only displayed her 
beauty and charms of conversation to triumph over the unwary ; indeed 
they named those whom she had trifled with ; but what cared young Her- 
ford for that, so long as she was to him so warm and confiding ? . She even 
spoke to him of what people said of her, and seemed grateful that he 
alone among so many knew her real character, and valued her as she 
wished to be valued. That term glided away like a leaf upon the run- 
ning water, and William’s heart smote him as the vacation found him 
once again at home, for he no longer loved Lucy Hill! He was too 
generous at first to show it to her, but when he reflected that she must 
some time or other know that his feelings were changed, he determined 
at once to tell her all. It was not without a trembling hand that he 
drew the latch of the gate and walked up the pathway to Lucy’s door ; 
he even wavered whether he should tell her or not; and all his resolu- 
tion melted away, as she met him with tears and kisses, and told him 
how she had wept many a lonely night, and in the morning too, because 
no letter had arrived from him. 

It was a glorious October day, and as they passed through the orchard 
on their way to the hill, the apples hung red upon the rustling boughs, 
and the woodpecker flew from tree to tree before them, uttering his 
short, shrill cry; and the yellow-hammer dodged round the stakes of 
the rail-fence, and seemed to nod them recognition. The flowers and 
the leaves were gone from the wild-briar; and the arch look which 
Lucy gave Herford as they passed it, filled him with keen grief, and his 
lip quivered, and his eye was moist as they sat down together on the 

moss by the spring, where more than two years before they had confessed 
their mutual affection. He saw that she perceived it, and taking her 
hand in his, he then told her all. Oh, how the heart of that lovely girl 
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sank within her as she heard what he told her! He felt her hand trem- 
ble and grow cold as ice, and saw her brow and cheek grow pale, but 
she did not weep. ‘ God knows, William,’ said she, as she turned her 
blue eyes to his, ‘how well I have loved you these two happy years! 
I love you still; for you have a noble heart, and I know that you do not 
willingly inflict this cruel wound. Do not pity me —do not weep,’ for 
his tears came, in spite of himself; ‘I can bear it, to make you happy. 
Will you not love me as a sister, and be ‘ brother William’ still?” He 
did not answer, but folded her to his heart in one last embrace of over- 
whelming emotion, and though she was still pale, she strove to look 
cheerful as they returned to the house. That evening they told her 
parents ; and though her father’s brow lowered at first, and her mother 
looked sorrowfully upon the pale face of her beautiful daughter, yet 
William’s open-hearted frankness atoned for all. The large Bible was 
taken down from the old desk, and after a chapter had been read, they 
all knelt down together, and the voice of farmer Hill went up in prayer 
for the well-being of William Herford, and his own sweet daughter ; 
and when William bade them good night, Lucy kissed him, but without 
tears, though her bosom swelled thus to part with him. They met after- 
ward while the vacation lasted, and although Lucy would steal out alone 
to weep by the naked wild-briar and the spring, they never went there 
together. Only to Ellen did William confide the occurrences of that 
day ; for he feared that his father would blame him, though he felt him- 
self that he had acted honorably. William returned to college, and in 
Ellen, Lucy found a warm-hearted, sympathizing friend. As their en- 
gagement had not been known in the village, so Lucy’s pride was not 
hurt by ill-natured remarks, when in the course of the next two years 
William did not return home, except for a day or two at a time, and 
then did not make more than hasty calls at farmer Hill’s, although he 
never neglected to send his love to Lucy; and she, poor girl! found 
some little consolation in reading the letters which he wrote to Ellen, 
and which contained this little token of his remembrance and esteem. 
Hers was not a heart to break, simply because she was so unselfish ; 
and this too was the reason why William did not show how deeply his 
heart was wounded, and how bitterly his pride was stung, when he 
found that Laura Gay was in truth the heartless coquette she had been 
represented. He felt thatthe pain he suffered was perhaps the just pun- 
ishment for his fickleness; but it seared over his heart, and shut it to 
love, and he went out into the world proof against the assaults of beauty, 
yet with a heart open to the distress of his fellow-men, the while it beat 
high with a loftier ambition. 


Turee or four years after, when Lucy was the wife of a young farmer 
in the neighborhood, William Herford, who had become a lawyer in one 
of the Atlantic cities, returned on a wedding tour to his native village ; 
and as he presented his wealthy but plain-looking lady to the guests 
assembled in his father’s house, a momentary sadness flitted over his 
face, while he shook hands with the young farmer’s lovely blue-eyed 
wife, and remembered the wild-briar and his first love for the blooming 
Lucy Hill. aE DB. 
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BY MRS M. 3B. HEWITT. 


IMITATION I. 


I. 






Ir to repeat thy name when none may hear me, 

To find thy thought with all my thoughts inwove ; 

To languish where thou ’rt not — to sigh when near thee, 
Oh! if this be to love thee, I do love! 


Ir. 





















If when thou utterest low words of greeting, 
To feel along each vein the torrent pour ; 
Then back again the hot tide swift retreating, 

Leave me all powerless, silent as before : ¥ 


Sle es 





Irr. 


If to list breathless to thine accents falling, 

Almost to pain, upon my raptured ear, i 
And fondly when alone to be recalling \ 
The words that I would die again to hear : 





Iv. 


If *neath thy we my heart, all strength forsaking, 
Pant in my breast as pants the frighted dove ; 

If to think on thee ever — sleeping, waking — 
Oh, if this be to love thee, I dc hve ! 





IMITATION II. 


lL 





SHA I portray thee in thy glorious seeming, 

Thou that the Pharos of my darkness art; 
The star above life’s waters ever beaming, 
To guide the lonely voyager, my heart? 












t1. 


Vain were my art the semblance all transcendent 
On other tablet than my heart to trace ; 

As well the flower might paint the orb resplendent, 

That warms its beauty into life and grace. 


Sees 


rrr, 






Like the blue lotus on its own clear river, 4 

Lie thy soft eyes, beloved! upon my soul; i 
And in its depths thou mirrored art forever, | 
How dark soe’er the clouds above may roll. 


tv. 


Shine ever on me thou, that brightly beaming 
The radiant Pharos of my darknes ar : 
j The one true star above life’s waters gleaming, 
To guide the lonely voyager, my heart. 
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VISION OF KAR-IS-TA-GI-A, A SACHEM OF CAYUGA. 


* Who then lives to mournus? Nome. What marks our extermination? Nothing.’ 
Rep Jackerr. 




































Att the antiquities of our nation are essentially Indian ; but as there 
is no tie between their race and ours, save that of common humanity, 
we have, with indifference, suffered the shade of obscurity to grow 
darker upon their receding footsteps, until we may justly fear that pos- 
terity will seek in vain, in the literature of the present age, for traces of 
Indian society or government, which reach beyond the most general and 
comprehensive characteristics. We, who have been reared in the land 
of the Iroquois, can merely give in evidence that we beheld the slender 
fabrie of Indian government while it was shaking in pieces, and that we 
have since carelessly looked upon the fragments. We also, who dwell 
on the banks of the beautiful Cayuga, can scarcely tell whence came 
the nation who bequeathed to it its name, or whither it has departed ; 
how long they exercised dominion over these fair territories ; how nu- 
merous their warriors; or how frequent their religious and martial fes- 
tivals. On these and kindred topics the records are scanty indeed ; 
while of the traditionary lore of the Cayugas there is searcely a ves- 
tige to be found. 

The subjoined vision, however, came into the writer’s possession in a 
manner so singular and unexpected as to awaken considerable interest, 
and it is presented nearly as it was received. ft runs in the following 
words : 

‘On a summer evening, about ninety years since, the Sachem Kar-is- 
ta-gi-a stood upon a gentle eminence overlooking the present site of the 
village of Aurora, and gazed upon the darkening shadows as they gath- 
ered over the bosom of the lake. The sun had set behind the land of 
the Senecas, leaving the stillness of the twilight hour to reign over the 
unbroken scenery of Nature. To the left of where he stood, about two 
miles in the distance, a point of land juts out into the lake; its bluff 
and curving banks diminishing as the eye advances, until the point itself 
seems to disappear under the surface of the water. To the right also, at 
about an equal distance, another point puts out into the broad Cayuga, 
thus forming the segment of a great cirele, of which the eminence men- 
tioned is midway upon the circular line, and commands one of those 
wonderful combinations of the beautiful and the grand in natural 
scenery, on which the eye might ever rest with unsatisfied admiration. 
The opposite western shore likewise forms an apparent curve, following 
the Cayuga as it sweeps around the points on either side, and is soon 
lost between the hills. Over this vast and beautiful prospect the glories 
of parting day yet lingered which were cast by the sun’s ‘ setting indes- 

cribable.’ The hues of twilight had shed their brightness on surround- 
ing nature and disappeared, while Karistagia still continued to muse in 
silence, and unmoved by the grandeur of the scene before him, or the 
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future destinies of his people. He was now in the vigor of manhood: 


‘ Hrs sinewy frame, his noble air, 
His lofty brow and mertial frown; 
Who saw him thus might well declare 
A sachem he, of high renown.’ 


But in the midst of his meditations he was sorrowful, and dark forebo- 
dings of the future weighed heavily on his mind. The unbroken forest 
indeed yet waved over him, and the wild deer roamed its pathless wilds. 
His chiefs and warriors, whose simple abodes were scattered thickly 
along the margin of the lake, where yet within his call. The light 
canoe might yet glide upon the sunny waters in safety, and the hunting 
grounds be resorted to, with none to molest: but a party of whites had 
this day crossed his lands. They had scanned with eager and impa- 
tient looks the beauty and fertility of this inland region; and Karista- 
gia had marked their coming and departure with a suspicious and 
anxious eye. They were the first that had penetrated the territories of 
the Cayugas; and it brought vividly before the mind of the sachem the 
fate of those kindred races ‘ toward the rising sun,’ who had been over- 
run and finally exterminated. The rising fortunes of this white race, 
their superior sagacity, their enterprise and their civilization, suggested 
to the mind of the chieftain the figure of a eloud rising darkly over their 
political horizon ; which gathering strength and energy with its ascent, 
seemed even then to hang over the house of the Iroquois with a threat- 
ening potency, which must visit it eventually with utter desolation. 

‘ With his mind filled with these impressions, he had continued to stand 
in thoughtful silence until the shades of evening had fallen around him, 
and the stars of heaven had come forth to cast their faint illumination 
over the scene. Being thus admonished that the hour of repose drew 
on apace, he retired beneath the shelter of an oak, and having gathered 
the simple folds of his mantle about him, he laid down to rest upon the 
grassy turf. The mild air of summer was loaded with the fragrance 
of the woodland flowers; and under its balmy influence the forest chief- 
tain soon fell into the arms of sleep. {It was then came over his spirit 
strange visions of the night. He thought the forest had cast its leaves 
for the ninetieth time, and he again stood upon the same little eminence 
from which he had but then retired to rest. But a prospect now rose up 
at once astonishing and incomprehensible. The noble forest had disap- 
peared, and trees and shrubbery of another kind met his eye in every 
direction. Just below him rose the spire of a church, where once had 
stood the lofty elm. The Indian trail had been changed to a broad and 
commodious street ; and the cottage and the more stately edifice were 
ranged along the places where but yesterday were seen the wigwams of 
his warrior-chiefs. In the grove where they were accustomed to cele- 
brate their national rites and offer up their adoration to the Great Spirit, 
an institution of learning had been reared. On the still surface of the 
lake, steam-vessels were gliding with graceful ease, whose motion and 
size were to him a mystery and a wonder; while nearer the shore there 
appeared a small but gaily-decorated boat, which conveyed over the 
sunny waves a thoughtless and joyous company; and from whom the 
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strange harmony of many instruments seemed to Karistagia to arise, 
until the summer air was tremulous with melodious voices. From 
whithersoever he turned his eye, every vestige of Indian sovereignty 
had vanished. He discovered indeed those majestic outlines which 
Nature delights to trace upon all her works, and which the mutations of 
centuries could not obliterate from his remembrance ; but all else was 
changed, and to him impossible. Their hunting-grounds had become 
places of pasturage ; and the denser wilderness having been levelled, 
the share of the husbandman had turned the sod, From these fearful 
scenes the chieftain endeavored in vain to turn his eyes. They stood 
before him so vividly as to render the conviction irresistible that the 
dominion of the Cayugas was about to terminate. ‘The white man,’ he 
murmured, ‘ the white man has possessed the land of the Indian. Can 
the Great Spirit desert his children and bestow their inheritance upon 
this proud oppressor, who has pursued the Indian with unrelenting des- 
truction in his heart ?’ 

‘His agitation now sufficiently roused him to shiftthe mental train. 
Other ages glided away, whose events were too dimly shadowed forth to 
arrest his attention; but they indistinctly spoke of the conflicts, the 
triumphs, and the boundless prosperity of the Pale-face. Then rose up 
before him a new and different spectacle. It was the grove wherein 
stood the council-house, and wherein from time immemorial they had 
celebrated their Indian festivals. Upon one side, beneath a cluster of 
waving elms, a council-fire burned brightly, and revealed here and there 
a dusky warrior gliding through the wood. Presently, from the farthest 
extremity of the forest, a numerous band emerged, and wending their 
way upon the beaten trail with slow and solemn tread, they drew toward 
the council-fire. Another party here brought in a captive, and placed 
him beside the fire, around whom the approaching warriors formed a 
festive circle, and then in silence rested on their bows. They were clad 
in the costume of the ancient Cayugas; the costume of those warlike 
periods when the Iroquois sent forth their confederate bands to extermi- 
nate the Algonquins of the North, their hereditary foe, or to drive the 
Hurons and the Ottaways to the Upper Mississippi; to subjugate the 
Illinois of the West, or to invade the land of the Cherokees in the dis- 
tant South. ‘The sachem of the band then advanced to the centre, and 
before him knelt the captive in the attitude of taking a vow, pre- 
paratory to his adoption as a warrior. When this ceremony was 
over, the war-dance commenced around the new. Cayuga, and the 
braves of the nation relaxed for the time their wonted gravity, and in- 
dulged in the innocent and singular amusements of Indian life. In 
view of this spectacle the spirit of Karistagia was enkindled, and he 
endeavored to address his brethren. He rose to his feet under the im- 
pulse of feeling, and seized his tomahawk instinctively ; but the scene 
had shifted ; the flitting figures of the night had vanished ; and he opened 
his eyes upon the same prospect which was spread out before him a few 
hours before, when he retired to rest. The stars yet glimmered in the 
heavens, and the moon shed her effulgence upon the lake, which 
stretched far away beneath him in quiet repose. The fair Aurora, 
which had risen before him, had disappeared, and the noble elm yet 
spread its branches where fancy had reared a church. 
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This prefiguration however of future events made a deep impression 
upon the mind of the sachem, and he resolved to unfold it to Delanoga, 
the aged and honored Ha-nah-yo-oh, or prophet of the Cayugas. With 
this view he early bent his steps toward the lodge of the Ha-nah-yo-oh, 
which was situated a few miles distant, in the still solitude of the forest, 
and upon the verge of a dark ravine, along which reverberated the 
sound of a murmuring waterfall. At the interview which ensued he 
depicted to Delanoga the shadowy scenes and figures which had risen 
before him, and earnestly desired an interpretation. The prophet 
turned upon him his dark and thoughtful eye, which was the only indi- 
cation of past prowess and distinction left him by the ravages of time and 
infirmity, and having listened with much emotion, but with fixed attention, 
to the narrative of Karistagia, after a brief silence he thus addressed him: 

‘« Brother, the Great Spirit has taken his garment from before the future 
and permitted you to discover the destinies of our race. The first part of 
this vision foretells that the pale-faces will ere long people the land, and 
the Indian be compelled to wander from the home of his fathers. They 
wiil become a mighty and a powerful nation. Like the leaves of the forest 
they will cover every hill and be scattered over every vale, till the Indian, 
to escape the overwhelming tide, has passed the great mountains toward 
the setting sun. There, and there only, will this great tide of human 
life be stayed; and there also shall the house of the Iroquois be again 
for a season erected. For know ye, great sachem, that when the wise 
men and fathers of our race, consolidated the Cayugas, the Onondagas, 
the Tuscaroras, the Senecas, the Oneidas and the Mohawks, into one 

reat Indian empire, the empire of the Iroquois, they likened the con- 
odensey toahouse. The Tek-a-ri-ho-ge-a, or war-chieftain of the con- 
federate nations, represented the dome, and was upheld and supported 
by forty-eight sachems; eight from each of the Six Nations. The 
sachems, in their turn, were sustained by twelve head-warriors, or 
generals, two from each nation; and surrounding and supporting the 
whole structure, were ranged the warriors of the whole confederacy. 
They framed our government in the fashion of a house, that it might be 
taken in pieces and carried away, if necessity should compel their chil- 
dren to seek new homes ; and they also foretold, that although this house 
would be rent by the intrusion of an unknown race, yet it should never 
be entirely destroyed. This unknown race has now made its apppear- 
ance, and the time for these changes is at hand. In a few short years 
we shall be surrounded, compressed, and this mighty inundation must 
finally lift us from our seats, and having borne us away upon its angry 
waves, we shall be cast, shattered as a nation, and pursued by hostility 

as a people, upon the wilderness of the western world. Our empire will 
fade away, without leaving a vestige or memorial behind ; and oblivion 
and forgetfulness will sleep over us for ages, in the land over which we 
have so long exercised dominion. No ruined monuments will attest the 
power and sovereignty of the Iroquois. No crumbling temples will give 
evidence of their piety or their superstition. The Indian leaves no re- 
cord but tradition, and no monument save the scanty mound of earth 
which is heaped upon his bones. 

‘* Brother : continue to listen! The interpretation of the second scene 
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is evident and full of promise. It indicates that future period when the 
race of these oppressors of the red man shall be finished. When, having 
risen like the sun to the central heavens, and shed their influence over 
this great island; and like the sun having set, but not to rise again, the 
mantle of perpetual night shall cover their name and deeds. Then 
shall the oak again grow up in their deserted cities, and their proud 
monuments of civilization be buried in the underwood of the forest. 
Their boasted science shall fall back upon the page of nature from 
which it was deciphered, and their triumphs of genius fade away like 
the evening cloud. The Great Spirit will again cover the face of 
Nature with its original drapery, and guide back the Indian, our remote 
descendant, to inherit the land of his fathers. ‘Then shall the festival 
of peace be again celebrated upon our hunting-grounds, and the war- 
song once again resound upon the hills of Cayuga. The central council 
fire shall again be lighted by the Onondagas, and the Oneidas will re- 
produce the calumet of perpetual union and friendship. The Mohawks 
shall again come forth to guard the eastern door of the House of the 
Iroquois, while the Senecas in like manner will open and protect the 
western. A new and brighter day will dawn upon the Indian, and ever 
afterward will he roam these boundless forests in full security and inde- 
pendence. The Great Spirit will again smile upon him, and universal 
peace and happiness shall prevail in the great family of the Iroquois.’ 

‘The Prophet here ceased speaking ; and Karistagia, whose mind had 
been more absorbed by the former than the latter part of these predic- 
tions, with hasty impatience thus addressed him: 

‘<« Great Ha-nah-yo-oh: Listen! This cannot and shall not be. Give 
up our inheritance, and without a struggle ? Never! We will rouse the 
Confederacy for a final effort to shake off the destroyer. We will call 
in the Indian nations toward the setting sun, and again raise the toma- 
hawk to strike for our wives and children, and for our fathers’ graves. 
We will range every war-path, and contest for every tree and shrub, 
before one shall be yielded to the pale-face. They have pursued the 
Indian with unrelenting animosity. They have discharged among us 
every arrow from the quiver of vice; and fraud, ingratitude and op- 
pression have ever rewarded our simple generosity and confidence. 
They found their title to our country upon our weakness, and seek our 
extermination to erect their empire upon the ruins of ours. We must 
then stand from beneath the oak which is ready to fall upon us. We 
have learned to look to the white man for nought but destruction, and 
we therefore can render nought but vengeance. nd in the final con- 
flict of the Iroquois for their existence and sovereignty, which is now at 
hand, if the six stars of our Indian empire, which have shone so long 
and so brightly in this western hemisphere, are doomed to set in per- 
petual obscurity, the last one, while it glimmers on the verge of the 
western horizon, shall cast back upon our pursuers a glance of hatred 
and defiance. 

‘* Brother,’ said Delanoga, ‘allay this fiery impulse. The Great 
Spirit is wise, and orders all things for the best. He has decreed these 
things, and his purposes never change. It is terrible to the Indian to 
look forward upon his destiny, and to look back upon the causes by 
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which it has been guided. It is difficult to bend with resignation under 
these multiplied wrongs ; but to murmur availeth nothing, and we must 
be content. The Great Spirit, in the long course of ages, by the lapse 
of which his mighty works are wrought, will arrange the balance be- 
tween the white race and the red, and full justice will finally be rendered 
to the Indian.’ 

‘Karistagia made no farther response, but excited and dejected, he left 
Delanoga, and bent his way homeward through the forest. 

The original manuscript here terminates abruptly. 

The Indian name of the Iroquois, Ho-de-nau-sau-nee, is in accord- 
ance with the figurative representation of the Confederacy, for it sig- 
nifies a ‘house newly built.” The organization of the Six Nations 
appears to have been exceedingly simple, and in many respects demo- 
cratic. The Tek-a-ri-ho-ge-a was their military chieftain ; but in time 
of peace he seems to have retained authority only over his individual 
tribe or clan. Each of the Six Nations were subdivided into eight 
families or tribes, and were named as follows, in the Seneca language: 


Di TN eles ct eC aa Be RA ToR-You-NE. 
Rie». 6 2 eae Ae Ga-NEEAR-TEH-GO-WAH. 
& Gwe Wawe;. . ss « 2 Os-SWEH-GAH-DA-GA-AH. 
i ee See ke ee we ee NoN-GAR-NEEAR-GOH. 
5. Waite Dueem,... - 6 © + os Na-0-GEH. 
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The eight sachems who governed these tribes were equal in point of rank, 
talent only being the measure of influence ; the office was elective, and 
for life, but the sachem was chosen from the tribe over which he was 
called to preside. His duties were entirely of a civil character. 

In each nation there were also two head warriors, or generals, who 
had command of the people in time of war. They were next to the 
sachems in rank, and the title was hereditary in the female line; one 
of them being always chosen from the Tor-yoh-ne tribe, and the other 
from the Doo-ese-doo-we. 

Anciently there were no chiefs in either of the nations ; the office 
was made after they commenced their intercourse with the whites ; and 
to preserve the symmetry of their governmental emblem, they were in- 
serted between the head warriors and the people, to act in the capacity 
of braces to the former, on the supposition that the ‘house’ had been 
injured by the intrusion of the whites. The chieftainship was elective 
and for life, and without limit as to number. 

The ‘ council’ was the most interesting, and the democratic feature 
of the Confederacy. It was the field of eloquence, and the pathway to 
distinction. From the best information that can be gathered, all the 
important business which concerned the Nations in their single or federal 
capacity, was transacted at the council-fires of the Nations respectively, 
or at the general council-fire of the Iroquois. The precise extent of 
the authority of these popular assemblies it is difficult to ascertain ; 
but it is clearly apparent that they were the great moving power of the 
machinery of this Indian government. 
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Of the Cayugas as a nation, their manners, customs, and history, 
little indeed is left or can be reached. But fifty years have passed away 
since their departure, and every trace of their former sovereignty is as 
perfectly obliterated as if as many centuries had elapsed. - Their first 
treaty with the State in relation to their territory was held in 1789. The 
first section declares that ‘The Cayugas do cede and grant all their lands 
to the people of the State of New-York forever.’ The second section 
defines the original reservation. The third declares that ‘ The Cayugas 
and their posterity forever, shall enjoy the free right of hunting in every 
part of the said ceded lands, and of fishing in all the waters within the 
same.’ ‘The fourth provides an annual pension of five hundred dollars. 
In 1790 another treaty was held at Fort Stanwix to confirm the above. 
The third treaty was made at Cayuga Bridge in 1795, in which the 
reservation of one hundred square miles, lying on both sides of the 
Cayuga, between Aurora and Montezuma, was disposed of, with the ex- 
ception of four square miles. A part of this last reservation was spe- 
cially set apart at Cannogai for O-ja-geyh-ti, better remembered as Fish- 
Carrier, the most distinguished of the Cayuga sachems.* By another 
treaty in 1807, the last remnant of their own ample territories was sur- 
rendered to the State. In these treaties, beside various large sums of 
money, a perpetual annuity of twenty-three hundred dollars was secured 
to them. Prior to 1800,+ nearly all the Cayugas had emigrated. The 
larger portion went to Sandusky in Ohio, another band to the southern 
part of Michigan, and still another portion, of about an hundred, joined 
the Senecas near Buffalo, where they still reside. From two other 
treaties, held in 1829 and 1831, it appears that the Cayugas at San- 
dusky have been removed by the general government west of the Mis- 
sissippi, where they now receive seventeen hundred dollars annually 
from the State of New-York. ‘The Cayugas at Buffalo receive six 
hundred. 

It is gratifying to know that one of those Indian nations whose poli- 
tical existence has been extinguished to make room for a more fortunate 
race, is now in the enjoyment of an ample pension from the State which 
has reaped all the harvest in these treaties, and that by its judicious em- 
ployment they may be saved from destitution. 

Karistagia, who had received from the whites the appellation of Steel- 
trap, lived to see his vision in part fulfilled; and after all of his sons 
had fallen in the west, in the Indian war which succeeded the revolution, 
and after farther warfare with destiny itself became hopeless, he set his 
own mark to the first treaty for ceding away the patrimony of his an- 
cestors. He died a few years afterward, in 1797, much lamented as an 
able sachem and valiant warrior, and was buried in Union Springs, at 
the head of the spring from which the village is named. At the foot 
of. the grave of Karistagia had a few years before been interred the 


* Fisu-Carrrer died in Canada about the year 1828. Gar-nos-squa-geh-ant, (Black-Ear,) who 
succeeded Karistagia, died in Detroit in 1833. 


t Tue first house in Ca county was raised in 1789 in the village of Aurora, and was situated near 
the residence of the Hon. JonaTHan Ricumonp. Al! the white inhabitants of the county, sixteen 
in number, were present ; yet within twelve years, such was the influx of population, the Cayuga na- 
tion was broken up-and had departed. This reservation was so surrounded, to use the words of Rep 
JACKET, that they were compelled to leave it. 
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remains of Delanoga, who, by the name of Copperhead, was known 
among the early settlers as the Wise Man of the Cayugas. Two painted 
posts for some years marked the place of their sepulture ; but they were 
finally taken down to accommodate public convenience, and the lake 
road now passes over their graves: a striking illustration of the truth, 
that we retain but little feeling or respect for the unfortunate Indian, 
and would fain disturb him, even in the silent resting place of the tomb. 


AQUARIUS. 


INVOCATION TO THE IDEAL-s 


VOL. XXIV. 





*‘ Dost thou not 
Build altars in our hearts to the sublime ? 
What were our thoughts without thy worship? What 
Were this dark islet on the sea of Time, 
But for thy lore? BuLWwar. 


It 


RETURN, thou spirit bright, 
That once thy dwelling made within my heart, 
Shedding around thine ever-beaming light; 
Oh! why didst thou depart? 


TI. 


All silent now, and dark, 
Are thy deserted altars, whence the flame, 
Kindled by thee from thine immortal spark, 
In glowing radiance came. 


rrr. 


What is my heart without thee, but the tomb 

Of wasted energies— dreams unfulfilled ? 

Hopes that have perished in their brightest bloom ; 
Voices, forever stilled ? 


Iv, 


Lonely, and very sad, 

Are all my musings now, bereft of thee ; 

And the bright world thy presence once made glad, 
Seems dark to me. 


v. 


Oh! spirit of my youth ! 
That with thy magic pencil dipped in light, 
Tinged e’en the pictures of the living truth 
With hues more bright ; 


VI. 


Come to me yet again! 
The dreams and visions of the past restore ; 
Waken my harp-strings to thy heavenly strain, 
Return, return once more ! 


32 


Susan Prxpar. 
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FROM ALEGEND OF THE SUBJUGATION OF SPAIN. 


BY THS AUTHOR OF THE SEKETCH-BOOK. 


Tue heart of Muza ben Nozier, at thought of the subjugation of un- 
happy Spain, was greatly lifted up, for he considered his glory complete. 
He held a sway that might have gratified the ambition of the proudest 
sovereign, for all western Africa and the newly acquired peninsula of 
Spain were obedient to his rule ; and he was renowned throughout all 
the lands of Islam as the great conqueror of the west. But sudden 
humiliation awaited him in the very moment of his highest triumph. 

Notwithstanding the outward reconciliation of Muza and Taric, a 
deep and implacable hostility continued to exist between them; and 
each had busy partisans who distracted the armies by their feuds. Let- 
ters were incessantly despatched to Damascus by either party, exalting 
the merits of their own leader and decrying his rival. Taric was re- 
presented as rash, arbitrary, and prodigal, and as injuring the discipline 
of the army by sometimes treating it with extreme rigor, and at other 
times giving way to licentiousness and profusion. Muza was lauded as 
prudent, sagacious, dignified, and systematic in his dealings. The 
friends of Taric, on the other hand, represented him as brave, generous, 
and high-minded ; scrupulous in reserving to his sovereign his rightful 
share of the spoils, but distributing the rest bounteously among his sol- 
diers, and ihus increasing their alacrity in the service. ‘ Muza, on the 
contrary,’ say they, ‘is grasping and insatiable: he levies intolerable 
contributions, and collects immense treasure, but sweeps it all into his 
own coffers.’ 

The caliph was at length wearied out by these complaints, and feared 
that the safety of the cause might be endangered by the dissensions of 
the rival generals. He sent letters, therefore, ordering them to leave 
suitable persons in charge of their several commands, and appear, forth- 
with, before him at Damascus. 

Such was the greeting from his sovereign that awaited Muza on his 
return from the conquest of northern Spain. It was a grievous blow to 
a man of his pride and ambition ; but he prepared instantly to obey. 
He returned to Cordova, collecting by the way all the treasures he had 
deposited in various places. At that city he called a meeting of his 
principal officers, and of the leaders of the faction of apostate Christians, 
and made them all do homage to his son Abdalasis, as emir or governor 
of Spain. He gave this favorite son much sage advice for the regula- 
tion of his conduct, and left with him his nephew Ayub, a man greatly 
honored by the Moslems for his wisdom and discretion ; exhorting Ab- 
dalasis to consult him on all occasions, and consider him as his bosom 
counsellor. He made a parting address to his adherents, full of cheer- 
ful confidence ; assuring them that he would soon return, loaded with 
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new favors and honors by his sovereign, and aaiiel to reward them all 
for their faithful services. 

When Muza sallied forth from Cordova to repair to Damascus, his 
cavalgada appeared like the sumptuous pageant of some Oriental poten- 
tate ; for he had numerous guards and attendants splendidly armed and 
arrayed, together with four hundred hostages, who were youthful cava- 
liers of the noblest families of the Goths, and a great number of captives 
of both sexes, chosen for their beauty, and intended as presents for the 
caliph. Then there was a vast train of beasts of burden, laden with 
the plunder of Spain; for he took with him all the wealth he had col- 
lected in his conquests, and all the share that had. been set apart for his 
sovereign. With this display of trophies and spoils, showing the mag- 
nificence of the land he had conquered, he looked forward with confi- 
dence to silence the calumnies of his foes. 

As he traversed the valley of the Guadalquiver, he often turned and 
looked back wistfully upon Cordova; and, at the distance of a league, 
when about to lose sight of it, he checked his steed upon the summit of 
a hill, and gazed for a long time upon its palaces and towers. ‘O Cor- 
dova !’ exclaimed he, ‘ great and glorious art thou among cities, and 
abundant in all delights. With grief and sorrow do I part from thee ; 
for sure I am it would give me length of days to abide within thy plea- 
sant walls!’ When he had uttered these words, say the Arabian 
chronicles, he resumed his wayfaring ; but his eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and frequent sighs bespoke the heaviness of his heart. 

Embarking at Cadiz, he passed over to Africa with all his people and 
effects, to regulate his government in that country. He divided the 
command between his sons Abdelola and Meruan, leaving the former 
in Tangier, and the latter in Cairvan. Thus having secured, as he 
thought, the power and prosperity of his family, by placing all his sons 
as his lieutenants in the country he had conquered, he departed for 
Syria, bearing with him the sumptuous spoils of the west. 

While Muza was thus disposing of his commands, and moving cum- 
brously under the weight of wealth, the veteran Taric was more speedy 
and alert in obeying the summons of the caliph. He knew the import- 
ance, where complaints were to be heard, of being first in presence of 
the judge ; beside, he was ever ready to march at a moment’s warn- 
ing, and had nothing to impede him in his movements. The spoils he 
had made in his conquests had either been shared among his soldiers, or 
yielded up to Muza, or squandered away with open-handed profusion. 
He appeared in Syria with a small train of war-worn followers, and had 
no other trophies to show than his battered armour, and a body seamed 
with sears. He was received, however, with rapture by the multitude, 
who crowded to behold one of those conquerors of the west, whose won- 
derful achievements were the theme of every tongue. They were 
charmed with his gaunt and martial air, his hard sunburnt features, and 
his scathed eye. ‘ All hail,’ cried they, ‘to the sword of Islam, the ter- 
ror of the unbelievers! Behold the true model of a warrior, who 
despises gain, and seeks for naught but glory!’ 

Taric was graciously received by the caliph, who asked tidings of his 
victories. He gave a soldier-like account of his actions, frank and full, 
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without any feigned modesty, yet without vain-glory. ‘Commander of 
the faithful,’ said he, ‘I bring thee no silver, nor gold, nor precious 
stones, nor captives; for what spoils I did not share with my soldiers I 
gave up to Muza as my commander. How have conducted myself, 
the honorable warriors of thy host will tell thee ; nay, let our enemies, 
the Christians, be asked if I have ever shown myself cowardly, or cruel, 
or rapacious.’ 

‘ What kind of people are these Christians ?’ demanded the caliph.’ 

‘ The Spaniards,’ replied Taric, ‘ are lions in their castles, eagles in 
their saddles, but mere women when on foot. When vanquished they 
escape like goats to the mountains, for they need not see the ground they 
tread on.’ 

‘ And tell me of the Moors of Barbary.’ 

‘ They are like Arabs in the fierceness and dexterity of their attacks, 
and in their knowledge of the stratagems of war; they resemble them, 
too, in feature, in fortitude, and hospitality ; but they are the most per- 
fidious people upon earth, and never regard promise or plighted faith.’ 

‘ And the people of Afranc; what sayest thou of them ?’ 

‘ They are infinite in number, rapid in the onset, fierce in battle, but 
confused and headlong in flight.’ 

‘And how fared it with thee among these people? Did they some- 
times vanquish thee ?’ 

‘Never, by Allah! cried Taric, with honest warmth, ‘never did a 
banner of mine fly the field. ‘Though the enemy were two to one, my 
Moslems never shunned the combat !’ 

The caliph was well pleased with the martial’ bluntness of the veteran, 
and showed him great honor; and wherever Taric appeared he was 
the idol of the populace. 

Shortly after the arrival of Taric el Tuerto at Damascus the caliph 
fell dangerously ill, insomuch that his life was despaired of. During 
his illness, tidings were brought that Muza ben Nozier had entered Syria 
with a vast cavalcade, bearing all the riches and trophies gained in 
the western conquests. Now Suleiman ben Abdelmelec, brother to the 
caliph, was successor to the throne ; and he saw that his brother had not 
long tolive, and wished to grace the commencement of his reign by this 
triumphant display of the spoils of Christendom: he sent messengers 
therefore, to Muza, saying, ‘ The caliph is ill, and cannot receive thee at 
present ; I pray thee tarry on the road until his recovery.” Muza, how- 
ever, paid no attention to the messages of Suleiman, but rather hastened 
his march to arrive before the death of the caliph. And Suleiman 
treasured up his conduct in his heart. 

Muza entered the city in a kind of triumph, with a long train of horses 
and mules and camels laden with treasure, and with the four hundred 
sons of Gothic nobles as hostages, each decorated with a diadem and a 
girdle of gold; and with one hundred Christian damsels whose beauty 
dazzled all beholders. As he passed through the streets he ordered 
purses of gold to be thrown among the populace, who rent the air with 
acclamations. ‘Behold,’ cried they, ‘the veritable conqueror of the 
unbelievers! Behold the true model of a conqueror, who brings home 


— to his country!’ And they heaped benedictions on the head of 
uza. 
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The caliph Walid Almanzor rose from his couch of illness to receive 
the emir; who, when he repaired to the palace, filled one of its great 
courts with treasures of all kinds: the halls, too, were thronged with the 
youthful hostages, magnificently attired, and with christian damsels, 
lovely as the houries of Paradise. When the caliph demanded an 
account of the conquest of Spain, he gave it with great eloquence ; but, 
in describing the various victories, he made no mention of the name of 
Taric, but spoke as if every thing had been effected by himself. He 
then presented the spoils of the Christians as if they had been all taken 
by his own hands; and when he delivered to the caliph the miraculous 
table of Solomon, he dwelt with animation on the virtues of that inesti- 
mable talisman. 

Upon this Taric, who was present, could no longer hold his peace. 
‘Commander of the faithful!’ said he, ‘examine this precious table if 
any part be wanting.’ The caliph examined the table, which was com- 
posed of a single emerald, and he found that one foot was supplied by a 
foot of gold. The caliph turned to Muza and said, ‘ Where is the other 
foot of the table ?? Muza answered, ‘ I know not; one foot was wanting 
when it came into my hands.’ Upon this, Taric drew from beneath his 
robe a foot of emerald of like workmanship to the others, and fitting ex- 
actly to the table. ‘Behold! O commander of the faithful !’ cried he, 
‘a proof of the real finder of the table ; and so is it with the greater part 
of the spoils exhibited by Muza as trophies of his achievements. It was 
I who gained them, and who captured the cities in which they were 
found. If you want proof, demand of these Christian cavaliers here pre- 
sent, most of whom I captured ; demand of those Moslem warriors who 
aided me in my battles.’ 

Muza was confounded for a moment; but.attempted to vindicate him- 
self. ‘I spake,’ said he, ‘as the chief of your armies, under whose or- 
ders and banners this conquest was achieved. ‘The actions of the sol- 
dier are the actions of the commander. In a great victory, it is not sup- 
posed that the chief of the army takes all the captives, or kills all the 
slain, or gathers all the booty, though all are enumerated in the records 
of his triumph.’ The caliph, however, was wroth, and heeded not his 
wotds. ‘You have vaunted your own deserts,’ said he, ‘ and have for- 
gotten the deserts of others; nay, you have sought to debase another 
who has loyally served his sovereign: the reward of your envy and 
covetousness be upon your head!’ So saying, he bestowed a great part 
of the spoils upon Taric and the other chiefs, but gave nothing to Muza ; 
and the veteran retired amidst the sneers and murmurs of those present. 

In a few days the Caliph Walid died, and was succeeded by his 
brother Suleiman. The new sovereign cherished deep resentment 
against Muza for having presented himself at court contrary to his com- 
mand, and he listened readily to the calumnies of his enemies ; for 

Muza had been too illustrious in his deeds not to have many enemies. 
All now took courage when they found he was out of favor, and they 
heaped slanders on his head; charging him with embezzling much of 
the share of the booty belonging to the sovereign. The new caliph lent 
a willing ear to the accusation, and commanded him to render up all 
that he had pillaged from Spain. The loss of his riches might have 
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been borne with fortitude by Muza, but the stigma upon his fame filled 
his heart with bitterness. ‘I have been a faithful servant to the throne 
from my youth upward,’ said he, ‘and now am I degraded in my old 
age. I care not for wealth, I care not for life, but let me not be deprived 
of that honor which Gop has bestowed upon me!’ 

The caliph was still more exasperated at his repining, and stripped 
him of his commands; confiscated his effects ; fined him two hundred 
thousand pesants of gold, and ordered that he should be scourged and 
exposed to the noontide sun, and afterward thrown into prison. The 
populace, also, reviled and scoffed at him in his misery ; and as they be- 
held him led forth to the public gaze, and. fainting in the sun, they 
pointed at him with derision, and exclaimed, ‘ Behold the envious man 
and the impostor: this is he who pretended to have conquered the land 
of the unbelievers !’ 

While these events were happening in Syria, the youthful Abdalasis, 
the son of Muza, remained as emir or governor of Spain. He was of a 
generous and benignant disposition, but he was open and confiding, and 
easily led away by the opinions of those he loved. Fortunately his 
father had left with him, as a bosom counsellor, the discreet Ayub, the 
nephew of Muza: aided by his advice, he for some time administered 
the public affairs prudently and prosperously. 

Not long after the departure of his father, he received a letter from 
him, written while on his journey to Syria; it was to the following 
purport : 

‘Beloved son ; honor of thy lineage; Allah guard thee from all harm 
and peril! Listen to the words of thy father. Avoid all treachery, 
though it should promise great advantage ; and trust not in him who 
counsels it, even though he should be a brother. The company of trai- 
tors put far from thee; for how canst thou be certain that he who has 
proved false to others will prove true to thee? Beware, O my son, of 
the seductions of love. It is an idle passion, which enfeebles the heart 
and blinds the judgment: it renders the mighty weak, and makes slaves 
of princes. If thou shouldst discover any foible of a vicious kind spring- 
ing up in thy nature, pluck it forth, whatever pang it cost thee. Every 
error, while new, may easily be weeded out ; but if suffered to take root, 
it flourishes, and bears seed, and produces fruit an hundred fold. Fol- 
low these counsels, O son of my affections, and thou shalt live secure.’ 

Abdalasis meditated upon this letter; for some part of it seemed to 
contain a mystery which he could not comprehend. He called to him 
his cousin and counsellor, the discreet Ayub. ‘ What means my father,’ 
said he, ‘in cautioning me against treachery and treason? Does he 
think my nature so base that it could descend to such means ?’ 

Ayub read the letter attentively. ‘Thy father,’ said he, ‘would put 
thee on thy guard against the traitors Julian and Oppas, and those of 
their party who surround thee. What love canst thou expect from men 
who have been unnatural to their kindred; and what loyalty from 
wretches who have betrayed their country ?’ 

Abdalasis was satisfied with the interpretation, and he acted accord. 
ingly. He had long loathed all. communion with these men ; for there 
is nothing which the open, ingenuous nature so much abhors as dupli- 
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city and treason. Policy, too, no longer required their agency ; they 
had rendered their infamous service, and had no longer a country to be- 
tray ; but they might turn and betray their employers. Abdalasis, 
therefore, removed them to a distance from court, and placed them in 
situations where they could do no harm; and he warned his command- 
ers from being in any wise influenced by their counsels, or aided by 
their arms. 

He now confided entirely in his Arabian troops, and in the Moorish 
squadrons from Africa, and with their aid he completed the conquest of 
Lusitania to the ultimate parts of the Algarbe, or west, even to the 
shores of the great Ocean sea. From hence, he sent his generals to 
overrun all those vast and rugged sierras, which rise like ramparts along 
the ocean borders of the peninsula; and they carried the standard of 
Islam in triumph even to the mountains of Biscay, collecting all manner 
of precious spoil. 

‘It isnot enough, O Abdalasis,’ said Ayub, that we conquer and rule 
this country with the sword: if we wish our dominion to be secure, we 
must cultivate the arts of peace, and study to secure the confidence and 
promote the welfare of the people we have conquered.’ Abdalasis rel- 
ished counsel which accorded so well with his own beneficent nature. 
He endeavored, therefore, to allay the ferment and confusion of the 
conquest ; forbade, under rigorous punishment, all wanton spoil or 
oppression, and protected the native inhabitants in the enjoyment and 
cultivation of their lands, and the pursuit of all useful occupations. 
By the advice of Ayub also, he encou great numbers of industrious 
Moors and Arabs to emigrate from Africa, and gave them houses and 
lands; thus introducing a peaceful Mahometan population into the 
conquered provinces. 

The good effect of the counsels of Ayub were soon apparent. Instead 
of a sudden but transient influx of wealth made by the ruin of the land, 
which left the country desolate, a regular and permanent revenue 
sprang up, produced by reviving prosperity, and gathered without 
violence. Abdalasis ordered it to be faithfully collected, and deposited 
in coffers by public officers appointed in each province for the purpose ; 
and the whole was sent by ten deputies to Damascus, to be laid at the 
feet of the caliph,—not as the spoils of a vanquished country, but as 
the peaceful trophies of a wisely administered government. 

The common herd of warlike adventurers, the mere men of the 
sword, who had thronged to Spain for the purpose of ravage and rapine, 
were disappointed at being thus checked in their career, and at seeing 

he reign of terror and violence drawing toa close. ‘ What manner 
of leader is this,’ said they, ‘who forbids us to make spoil of the 
enemies of Islam, and to enjoy the land we have wrested from the un- 
believers?’ The partisans of Julian also whispered their calumnies. 
‘Behold,’ said they, ‘ with what kindness he treats the enemies of your 
faith: all the Christians who have borne arms against you, and with- 
stood your entrance into the land, are favoured and protected ; but it 
is enough for a Christian to have befriended the cause of the Moslems 
to be singled out by Abdalasis for persecution and to be driven with 
scorn from his presence.’ 
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These insinuations fermented the discontent of the turbulent and 
rapacious among the Moslems ; but all the friends of peace and order 
and good government applauded the moderation of the youthful emir. 

Abdalasis had fixed his seat of government at Seville, as permitting 
easy and frequent communications with the coast of Africa. His 
palace was of noble architecture, with delightful gardens extending to 
the banks of the Guadalquiver. In a part of this palace resided many 
of the most beautiful Christian females, who were detained as captives, 
or rather hostages, to insure the tranquillity of the country. ‘Those 
who were of noble rank were entertained in luxury and magnificence ; 
slaves were appointed to attend upon them, and they were arrayed in 
the richest apparel and decorated with the most precious jewels. Those 
of tender age were taught all graceful accomplishments ; and even 
where tasks were imposed, they were of the most elegant and agreeable 
kind. They embroidered, they sung, they danced, and passed their 
times in pleasing revelry. Many were lulled by this easy and voluptuous 
existence ; the scenes of horror through which they had passed were 
gradually effaced from their minds, and a desire was often awakened 
of rendering themselves pleasing in the eyes of their conquerors. 

After his return from his campaign in Lusitania, and during the in- 
tervals of public duty, Abdalasis solaced himself in the repose of this 
palace, and in the society of these Christian captives. He remarked 
one among them who ever sat apart; and neither joined in the labors 
nor sports of her companions. She was lofty in her demeanor, and the 
others always paid her reverence ; yet sorrow had given a softness to 
her charms, and rendered her beauty touching to the heart. Abdalasis 
found her one day in the garden with her companions: they had adorn- 
ed their heads with flowers, and were singing the songs of their country ; 
but she sat by herself and wept. The youthful emir was moved by her 
tears, and accosted her in gentle accents. ‘QO fairest of women!’ said 
he, ‘ why dost thou weep and why is thy heart troubled?’ ‘Alas!’ re- 
plied she, ‘have I not cause to weep, seeing how sad is my condition, 
and how great the height from which I have fallen? In me you behold 
the wretched Exilona, but lately the wife of Roderick, and the Queen 
of Spain, now a captive anda slave!’ And, having said these words, 
she cast her eyes upon the earth, and her tears began to flow afresh. 

The generous feelings of Abdalasis were aroused at the sight of 
beauty and royalty in tears. He gave orders that Exilona should be 
entertained in a style befitting her former rank ; he appointed a train of 
female attendants to wait upon her, and a guard of honor to protect her 
from all intrusion. All the time that he could spare from public con- 
cerns was passed in her society ; and he even neglected his divan, and 
suffered his counsellors to attend in vain, while he lingered in the apart- 
ments and gardens of the palace, listening to the voice of Exilona. 

The discreet Ayub saw the danger into which he was falling. ‘Oh 
Abdalasis!’ said he, ‘remember the words of thy father. ‘Beware, my 
son,’ said he, ‘of the seductions of love. It renders the mighty weak, 
and makes slaves of princes!’ A blush kindled on the cheek of Abda- 
lasis, and he was silent for a moment. ‘ Why,’ said he, at length, ‘do. 
you seek to charge me with such weakness? It is one thing to be in- 
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fatuated by the charms of a woman, and another to be touched by her 
misfortunes. It is the duty of my station to console a princess who has 
been reduced to the lowest humiliation by the triumphs of our arms. In 
doing so, I do but listen to the dictates of true magnanimity.’ 

Ayub was silent, but his brow was clouded ; and for once Abdalasis 
parted in discontent from his counsellor. In proportion as he was dis- 
satisfied with others or with himself, he sought the society of Exilona ; 
for there was a charm in her conversation that banished every care. 
He daily became more and more enamored; and Exilona gradually 
ceased to weep, and began to listen with secret pleasure to the words of 
her Arab lover. When, however, he sought to urge his passion, she 
recollected the light estimation in which her sex was held by the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, and assumed a countenance grave and severe. 

‘Fortune,’ said she, ‘ has cast me at thy feet: behold, I am thy cap- 
tive and thy spoil. But though my person is in thy power, my soul is 
unsubdved ; and know that, should I lack force to defend my honor, I 
have resolution to wash out all stain upon it with my blood. I trust, 
however, in thy courtesy as a cavalier to respect me in my reverses, re- 
membering what I have been; and that, though the crown has been 
wrested from my brow, the royal blood still warms within my veins.’ 

The lofty spirit of Exilona, and her proud repulse, served but to in- 
crease the passion of Abdalasis. He besought her to unite her destiny 
with his, and share his state and power, promising that she should have 
no rival nor co-partner in his heart. Whatever sc — the captive 
queen might originally have felt to a union with one of the conquerors 
of her lord, and an enemy of her adopted faith, they were easily van- 
quished ; and she became the bride of Abdalasis. He would fain have 
persuaded her to return to the faith of her fathers ; but though of Moorish 
origin, and brought up in the doctrines of Islam, she was too thorough a 
convert to Christianity to consent, and looked back with disgust upon a 
religion that admitied a plurality of wives. 

When the sage Ayub heard of the resolution of Abdalasis to espouse 
Exilona he was in despair. ‘ Alas, my cousin !’ said he, ‘ what infatua- 
tion possesses thee? Hast thou then entirely forgotten the letter of thy 
father? ‘Beware, my son,’ said he, ‘of love: it is an idle passion, 
which enfeebles the heart and blinds the judgment.’’ But Abdalasis 
interrupted him with impatience. ‘ My father,’ said he, ‘spake but of 
the blandishments of wanton love ; against these I am secured by my 
virtuous passion for Exilona.’ 

Ayub would fain have impressed upon him the dangers he ran of 
awakening suspicion in the caliph, and discontent among the Moslems, 
by wedding the queen of the conquered Roderick, and one who was an 
enemy to the religion of Mahomet ; but the youthful lover only listened 
to his passion. Their nuptials were celebrated at Seville with great 
pomp and rejoicings, and he gave his bride the name of Omalisam ; that 
is to say, she of the precious jewels; but she continued to be known 
among the Christians by the name of Exilona. 

Possession, instead of cooling the passion of Abdalasis, only added to 
its force ; he became blindly enamored of his beautiful bride, and con- 
sulted her will in all things; nay, — lost all relish for the advice 
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of the discreet Ayub, he was even guided by the counsels of his wife in 
the affairs of government. Exilona, unfortunately, had once been a 
queen, and she could not remember her regal glories without regret. 
She saw that Abdalasis had great power in the land; greater even than 
had been possessed by the Gothic kings; but she considered it as want- 
ing in true splendor until his brows should be encircled with the out- 
ward badge of royalty. One day, when they were alone in the palace 
of Seville, and the heart of Abdalasis was given up to tenderness, she 
addressed him in fond yet timid accents. ‘ Will not my lord be offend- 
ed,’ said she, ‘if 1 make an unwelcome request ?’? Abdalasis regarded 
her with a smile. ‘ What canst thou ask of me, Exilona,’ said he, ‘ that 
it would not be a happiness for me to grant?’ Then Exilona produced 
a crown of gold, sparkling with jewels, which had belonged to the king, 
Don Roderick, and said, ‘ Behold, thou art king in authority, be so in 
thy outward state. There is majesty and glory in a crown; it gives 
a sanctity to power.’ Then putting the crown upon his head, she held 
a mirror before him that he might behold the majesty of his appearance. 
Abdalasis chid her fondly, and put the crown away from him; but Exi- 
lona persisted in her prayer. -‘ Never,’ said she, ‘has there been a 
king in Spain that did not wear a crown.’ So Abdalasis suffered him- 
self to be beguiled by the blandishments of his wife, and to be invested 
with the crown and sceptre and other signs of royalty. 

It is affirmed by ancient and discreet chroniclers, that Abdalasis only 
assumed this royal state in the privacy of his palace, and 'to gratify the 
eye of his youthful bride: but where was a secret ever confined within 
the walls of a palace? The assumption of the insignia of the ancient 
Gothic kings was soon rumored about, and caused the most violent sus- 
picions. The Moslems had already felt jealous of the ascendency of 
this beautiful woman ; and it was now confidently asserted that Abda- 
lasis, won by her persuasions, had secretly turned Christian. 

The enemies of Abdalasis, those whose rapacious spirits had been 
kept in check by the beneficence of his rule, seized upon this occasion 
to ruin him. They sent letters to Damascus accusing him of apostacy, 
and of an intention to seize upon the throne in right of his wife, Exi- 
lona, as widow of the late King Roderick. It was added, that the Chris- 
tians were prepared to flock to his standard, as the only means of regain- 
ing ascendency in their country. 

These accusations arrived at Damascus just after the accession of the 
sanguinary Suleiman to the throne, and in the height of his persecution 
of the unfortunate Muza. The caliph waited for no proofs in confirma- 
tion; he immediately sent private orders that Abdalasis should be put 
to death, and that the same fate should be dealt to his two brothers who 
governed in Africa, as a sure means of crushing the conspiracy of this 
ambitious family. 

The mandate for the death of Abdalasis was sent to Abhilbar ben 
Obeidah and Zeyd ben Nabegat, both of whom had been cherished 
friends of Muza, and had lived in intimate favor and companionship 
with his son. When they read the fatal parchment, the scroll fell from 
their trembling hands. ‘Can such hostility exist against the family of 
Muza?’ exclaimed they. ‘Is this the reward for such great and glo. 
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rious services ?? ‘The cavaliers remained for some time plunged in hor- 
ror and consternation. ‘The order, however, was absolute, and left 
them no discretion. Allah is great,’ said they, ‘and commands us to 
obey our sovereign.’ So they prepared to execute the bloody mandate 
with the blind fidelity of Moslems. 

It was necessary to proceed with caution. The open and magnani- 
mous character of Abdalasis had won the hearts of a great part of the 
soldiery, and his magnificence pleased the cavaliers who formed his 
guard: it was feared, therefore, that a sanguinary opposition would be 
made to any attempt upon his person. ‘The rabble, however, had been 
embittered against him from his having restrained their depredations, 
and because they thought him an apostate in his heart, secretly bent 
upon betraying them to the Christians. While, therefore, the two offi- 
cers made vigilant dispositions to check any movement on the part of 
the soldiery, they let loose the blind fury of the populace, by publishing 
the fatal mandate. In a moment the city was in a ferment, and there 
was a ferocious emulation who should be first to execute the orders of 
the caliph. 

Abdalasis was at this time at a palace in the country not far from 
Seville, commanding a delightful view of the fertile plain of the Guadal- 
quivir. Hither he was accustomed to retire from the tumult of the 
court, and to pass his time among groves and fountains, and the sweet 
repose of gardens, in the society of Exilona. It was the dawn of day, 
the hour of early prayer, when the furious populace arrived at this re- 
treat. Abdalasis was offering up his orisons in a smal] mosque which 
he had erected for the use of the neighboring peasantry. Exilona was 
in a chapel in the interior of the palace, where her confessor, a holy 
friar, was performing mass. They were both surprised at their devo- 
tions, and dragged forth by the hands of the rabble. A few guards, 
who attended at the palace, would have made defence ; but they were 
overawed by the sight of the written mandate of the caliph. 

The captives were borne in triumph to Seville. All the beneficent 
virtues of Abdalasis were forgotten; nor had the charms of Exilona 
any effect in softening the hearts of the populace. The brutal eager- 
ness to shed blood, which seems inherent in human nature, was awa- 
kened ; and wo to the victims when that eagerness is quickened by reli- 
gious hate! The illustrious couple, adorned with all the graces of 
youth and beauty, were hurried to a scaffold in the great square of Se- 
ville, and there beheaded, amidst the shouts and execrations of an infat- 
uated multitude. Their bodies were left exposed upon the ground, and 
would have been devoured by dogs, had they not been gathered at night 
by some friendly hand, and poorly interred in one of the courts of their 
late dwelling. 

Thus terminated the loves and lives of Abdalasis and Exilona, in the 
year of the Incarnation seven hundred and fourteen. Their names 
were held sacred as martyrs to the Christian faith: but many read in 
their untimely fate a lesson against ambition and vain-glory ; having 
sacrificed real power and substantial rule to the glittering bauble of a 
crown. 


The head of Abdalasis was emibalmed, and enclosed in a casket, and 
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sent to Syria to the cruel Suleiman. The messenger who bore it over- 
took the caliph as he was performing a pilgrimage to Mecca. Muza 
was among the courtiers in his train, having been released from prison. 
On opening the casket, and regarding its contents, the eyes of the tyrant 
sparkled with malignant satisfaction. Calling the unhappy father to his 
side: ‘Muza,’ said he, ‘ dost thou know this head?’ The veteran re- 
cognized the features of his beloved son, and turned his face away with 
anguish. ‘Yes! well dol know it,’ replied he; ‘and may the curse of 
Gop light upon him who has destroyed a better man than himself!’ 

Without adding another word, he retired to Mount Deran, a prey to 
devouring melancholy. He shortly after received tidings of the death 
of his two sons, whom he had left in the government of western Africa, 
and who had fallen victims to the jealous suspicions of the caliph. His 
advanced age was not proof against these repeated blows, and this utter 
ruin of his late prosperous family ; and he sank into his grave, sorrow- 
ing and broken-hearted. 

Such was the lamentable end of the conqueror of Spain; whose 
great achievements were not sufficient to atone, in the eye of his sove- 
reign, for a weakness to which all men ambitious of renown are subject, 
and whose triumphs eventually brought persecution upon himself, and 
untimely death upon his children. 

Here ends the Legend of the Subjugation of Spain. 


LOVE’S SECOND SIGHT. 


Far through the dim, lone vistas of the night, 
As eye to eye, thy form and face a ! 
Love’s thet vision needs no outwan light, 
No magic glass, to bring the absent near. 


Seas roll between us; south, the palm-tree throws 
Its waving shadow from yon moonlit hill, 

And stars that never on my boyhood rose, 
Are round me now, and yet I see thee still! 


Alone thou standest on the beaconed steep, 
While sports thy sister by the waves alone: 
"TE dost thou gaze so fondly o’er the deep? 
Ah, blush not, Love, the tender truth to own! 


I see thee sink upon thy bended knees, 

Yet not as one who bows in dumb despair ; 
Nor need I listen to the passing breeze, 

To learn whose name is oftenest in thy prayer. 


Thy cheek is wet ; was that a falling gem 
rom the pearled braid that binds thy glossy curls ? 
Nay, never shone from jewelled diadem 
gem so bright as Beauty’s liquid pearls. 


Thou turn’st away ; though fair the moonlit main, 
occas : rm thy a i men thrill ; 
e long, fon , and on the night again 
Thy lattice mn, yet I see thee still ! 
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On thy sweet face, as in a magic glass 
I see the shapes that pone thy ‘slumbering eyes : 

What smiles of joy, when Hope’s gay visions pass ! 

What pictured wo, when # ear’s dark phantoms rise! 


Why dost thou wake before the morning lark, 
To hold sad commune with the wind and su 

*T was but a dream that wrecked thy lover’s bare, 

*T was but a dream that sang his ocean dirge ! 


E’en now that barque, before the homeward gale, 
Flies like a bird that seeks her callow nest ; 
Soon shall thine eyes behold its furling sail, 
Soon thy fond bosom to mine own be pressed ! 


I could not fail to hold my course aright, 
Though every orb were quenched in yon blue sea ; 
Love’s inward vision needs no outward light, 
Star of my soul! no cynosure but thee! 


THE 





PHILOSOPHY OF KITE-FLYING. 


BY A YANEEE ‘POOR RICHARD.’ 





WERE you ever in your youth addicted to kite-flying? There is 
a great deal of fascination in the sport, and it must be confessed, not a 
little vexation also. There is poor Willie, going down the street, cry- 
ing as if his heart would break ; twisting his knuckles into his eyes, 
and uttering an occasional ‘ boo-hoo ? that is absolutely touching. 
What is the matter with him? I will tell you. 

Willie has been saving his pence for three months past, in order to 
buy a huge ball of twine; for he was determined to fly his kite high, 
this summer. He has been a week making a frame; and this morn- 
ing, before going to school, he covered it with a ‘ double’ of the defunct 
‘ Brother Jonathan,’ made a long ‘bobtail,’ and fitted on the ‘belly- 
band.’ He fancied it would be dry and ready to fly by twelve o’clock ; 
but during school hours he thought so much of his kite that he missed 
all his lessons, and was kept in till one. There was no kite-flying for 
him before dinner ; and after that was over, just as he was darting 
out of the door, his father called him back, and told him he had some 
errands for him to do. Willie’s face lengthened an inch, but saying 
nothing, he sat down on the sofa till his father was ready, and then 
took his little wheel-barrow and followed him ‘down in town’ to get 
some groceries. He was very much afraid the wind would fall before 
he could get back; he never in his life wheeled so fast, and stopped so 
few times to rest. ’ He was as red as a lobster when he saakan home, 
and the perspiration poured from his face; but what cared he? The 
breeze blew freshly, and there were no more errands to do. Hurrah 
for the big kite! 


I think I can see him rushing with it out of the yard: it is taller 
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than himself; twenty feet of tail are dragging behind; and in his 
hand is a great ball of twine, containing three skeins of ‘twid-line.’ 
‘Here, Tim Wilkins, set up this kite for me: now then!’ and away 
runs Willie, ‘letting out line’ at every step, as his kite rises. The 
street makes a bend; Willie deviates from a straight course ; the kite 
unaccountably swings to the right ; ‘ Look out for those elms!’ He runs 
more swiftly, hoping the kite will get above them before it reaches 
them: ‘Either stop entirely, and pay out, or else run quick, Willie; I 
advise you to stop:’ No? well, run then, quick! quick! it is almost 
clear: bah! the tail has caught!’ Down on its side swings the kite ; 
Willie pulls like a good fellow, but all in vain ; the tree wont let go: at 
last the line parts, after breaking the back-bone of the kite; the wreck 
remains in the tree; and Willie winds up the remainder of his line, ‘ 
and goes home crying. Poor Willie! this is the end of all his toiling, 
and saving, and anticipation ! 4 


Arter all, what are all men, and all women too, but kite-flyers? 
And how great a proportion of their schemes end like Willie’s, in 
disappointment and grief! 

The most persevering kite-flyers that I know of, are the Reformers ; 
and if they were better acquainted with the art of flying common kites, 
they would be more successful in their endeavors to elevate toa respec- 
| table position the various kites of Reform which they are engaged in 
ii flying. I will venture to assert that Martin Luther was, when a boy, 
i a ‘first-rate’ kite-flyer. I do not believe he ever lost a kite on an | 
elm tree in his life. And as to Father Miller, of present notoriety, I 
think I may with equal confidence assume, that he neither knows now, 
nor ever did know, any thing about kite-flying. The eager reformer too 
often gets his kite into some unforseen moral elm tree. 

The kite is the scheme, or plan of reform; the wind is the moral 

atmosphere of society, which is always in motion in some direction. 

Hit! Even when a calm prevails down below, there is always breeze enough 7 

| aloft, if you can only get your kite sufficiently high to benefit by it. 

The line is the necessity and propriety of the case, combined with the ; 

motives and means of the actors, and twisted into a cord, the good- 

ness and strength of which alone can justify the experiment, and by 

which the kite at the same time maintains its place in the heavens and 

its connexion with its originators and the earth below. Those who fly 

the kite, are the Reformers ; and the bobtail is composed of those who 

strenuously oppose the new scheme; the ultra conservatives, who 

always, on the announcement of any new piece of kite-ism, seize its 

tail in order to prevent its ascension, not perceiving that they are the 

balancing power of the whole concern, without whom the new kite 
could not ascend one yard! 

When any set of men wish to fly a new kite, they spend, like our ‘ 
friend Willie, a long time in cogitation, anticipation, and preparation. : 
I am going to suppose a successful ascension. Every thing is ready, | 
but a dead calm pervades the lower atmosphere. Not to be dis- 
couraged, however, the schemers ‘set up’ their kite, and line in hand, 
straightway start off at a full run through the streets and lanes, and 
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over the broad fields of society, raising a breeze as they go, and care- 
fully avoiding the neighborhood of edm trees. Out from their work- 

shops and houses run the inhabitants, to see what is going on: some 

encourage, some hoot, and others sternly determine to keep that kite 

down at all events. Away run these sturdy old opposers after the kite, 

which, meanwhile, for want of a bobtail, is doing nothing better than 

skim the ground, and occasionally digs into it head-foremost, and needs 

to be ‘set up’ again. 

Just at this moment up comes Tom, and seizes the kite by its lower 
extremity, determined to keep it down. But the kite, finding itself in 
some measure balanced, rises and takes him off his legs. With des- 
perate gripe, Dick seizes Tom by his ankles, and is carried up also. 
Harry rushes forward, makes a grab at Dick, and finds himself going 
up likewisé: the kite is getting a respectable bobtail! A dozen more 
string themselves on: the kite only ascends the more steadily ; the 
conservatives are alarmed; those below dare not fasten on, those 
above are too proud to let go; the kite is just balanced, and rises 
majestically to the breezy heavens. The Reformers may rest now, 
make their line fast to a tree, and enjoy their success; saying to each 
other: ‘ What an excellent bobtail those Conservatives make! Very 
true, Brother Reformers; but without those same adversaries, where 
would your kite have been? Respect them, therefore, for they answer 
a useful purpose, and are indispensably necessary to the successful 
issue of your scheme. Acknowledge your obligations, then, and be 
thankful. 

Let us look into the sky of the Past. What a multitude of vast and 
shadowy kites do we there see flying! There soars the kite of Galileo, 
with a host of learned Doctors, an infallible Pope or two, and a college 
of Cardinals, dangling at its tail. There floats the kite of Columbus, 
with the New World painted on its front, and the Old World, and nearly 
all its great men, strung together on its magnificent bobtail. Higher 
and broader yet, see the mighty kite of Luther; and count if you can, 
the innumerable Popes, Cardinals and Priests, the images, the monas- 
teries, and the convents, which swing in shadowy grandeur below ; 
tipped off with the vast and misty shape of Satan himself, who writhes 
and struggles in vain to keep the kite from rising. He has a black 
spot on the side of his face ; that came from the inkstand which Luther, 
when once tempted by him, dared to cast at the arch-conservative ; 
and since then, the Reformer and his disciples have kept the Father of 
Evil so busily employed, that he has not found time to wash his face ! 
Look yonder at the scientific kite of Harvey, with a heart on its broad 
bosom, and all the anatomists, physiologists, surgeons and physicians, 
over forty years old at the time that kite was set up, hanging as an 
appendage to its lower extremity! Nearer yet, behold the kite of 
Wasuincton and the American Continental Congress of 1776, with 
the United States of America on its breast, France, Spain, and Holland, 
assisting to hold the line, and a long string of Tories, ending with the 
empire of Great-Britain, for a bobtail ! 

These are some few of the kite-flying schemes which have proved 
successful ; but let not the ardent reformer imagine that, because these 
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have succeeded, his own will therefore prove equally fortunate. These 
are the happy exceptions. On the other hand, let him not be discour- 
aged by the numerous failures, but let him learn wisdom by experience, 
and avoid, in flying his next kite, the obstacle which proved ruinous 
to his last. It is well for us, that 


‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast ;’ 


and if, on mature reflection, his head and his heart approve his plan, 
let him set up his new kite by all means. And you, grim old Con- 


prevent its ascent if you can. If you can keep it down, (as you often 
do,) it will be right that it should be kept down: if you are carried up 
with it, that will be perfectly proper also: you will make a beautiful 
bobtail, and will, moreover, in so doing, have fulfilled your ‘ mission.’ 
Cast your eyes up at the sky of the Present. Wherever you look, 
you see kites flying, of all sizes and shapes, and at all heights. Some 
are wriggling from side to side, as if striving, snake-like, to work their 
way upward; and now and then, when the wind rises, they turn a 
succession of somersets, downward, until near the ground, when, the 
breeze failing, they resume an upright position; and those who hold 
the lines contrive, by dint of running, to raise the kites to their former 
elevation. Those kites have bobtails either too short or too light. 
Once in a while a bob gets reinforced, just as the kite has nearly 
reached the ground. Look! there is one which has just ‘turned a 
| pudding’ twenty times: it is close tothe ground, and were its opponents 
| content to look upon it with perfect contempt, it would probably sink 
| hoplessly to the earth. But a mob of opposers are fearful that it 
may, and determined that it shall not rise again; half a dozen string 
themselves on, and the former wriggling and ridiculous affair calmly 
il ascends to a lordly position, which it maintains with great dignity. 
Pitt Look at yonder thing, which is continually making bows to the left: 
ai that is a one-sided affair, and all the bob-tail in the world could not 
make it respectable. Enough to balance it, would be sufficient to drag 
it to the earth. There is, however, one thing about these wrigglers of 
all kinds, which makes them very safe, though very ridiculous: they 
dive, and dive, but seldom come entirely to the ground. But let one 
of those majestic, well-balanced kites, that float aloft as steadily as stars, 
let one of them, by a sudden blow, lose its balance and dive; and 
‘when it falls, it falls like Lucifer, with one long, steady rush to the 
earth, shattering itself as it strikes, ‘never to rise again.’ Such a fate 
always threatens even the best balanced political kite. It is only 
the truly moral philosophical, and religious kites, which possess a sort 
| of immortality : their materials are imperishable, and if they do make 
ii a dive, as during the dark ages, they are always sure to be set up 
Unt again, on a larger and more perfect scale, on the first proper oppor- 
i tunity. 
iH With regard to the kind of kite-flying which we are now discussing, 
iH i an individual may multiply himself indefinitely. He may be engaged 
HI in flying half-a-dozen kites, and at the same time be swinging at the 





























servatives! if your consciences justify you also, seize its tail, and , 
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bobtails of half-a-dozen others; yea, his former self may be dangling 
at the tail of a kite which his present self is busy in flying. You 
and J are at this moment apparently engaged only in philosophically 
observing the doings of others; but, by our written or spoken word, 
we are in truth tugging away at this or that kite-line, or swinging at 
the bobtail of this or that ridiculous wriggler, or majestic soarer. ‘Take 
this Mnemonic Telescope, and see for yourself. Mind and use it 
right-end-foremost ; and if you see yourself in a foolish position, and 
are inclined to feel chagrined, take heart; look a little farther, and 
you will find you have many excellent people to keep you company. 
If you find me cutting a ludicrous figure, moderate your mirth until 
I have taken a look through the glass at your various representatives, 
and then we will both have a hearty laugh together. ‘Fore heaven! 
we are all in a case.’ 

After all, what is there in this state of things to cause lamentation ? 
In the moral, as in the material world, nothing can be done unless the 
centrifugal and centripetal, the projectile and the restraining forces 
are duly balanced. This equilibrium exists, not in the individual, but 
results from the combined action of the whole. Were all reformers, 
the world would soon be dashed into pieces, through some false step, 
taken in the headlong race to perfection. Were all conservatives, 
what a gloomy and hopeless destiny would await the race of man on 
earth! Horr, sometimes well, frequently ill-founded, is the motive 
principle of one party ; Distrust, based often on prejudice, frequently 
on sound reasoning, impels the other party. Practically, no man is 
altogether a reformer, or entirely a conservative; but he joins this 
party or that, as his conscience and reason direct. If there be such 
a person on earth as a true philosopher, that never descends from his 
lofty mount of observation and contemplation, he probably never 
witnesses, among the struggling masses below, a single enterprise of 
which he can wholly approve, nor one which he can utterly condemn. 
But amid all the quarrels of polemics, the advances and retreats of 
parties, the battles and intrigues of factions, the action and the 
counteraction, he discerns clearly that the great body of society 
moves slowly but surely on toward the far-distant Paradise, transient 
glimpses of which are perceived only by the prophetic glance of the 
faithful. seer. 

But all men are not philosophers, and those who are most deserving 
of that name frequently descend into the arena of active life, and 
take sides with the combatants. Not to do so would argue in a man 
the want of human sympathies. Such an one might be above man in 
intellect, but he would be below him in feeling. 

Let each one, then, do what seems to him his duty. Fear not! 
Providence is over all. What is right to me, may be wrong to you; 
but let us all act our parts honestly ; the world will be the better for 
it, and I am sure each individual will. Fly your kite, neighbor; 
perhaps I may help you, either at one end or the other ; and I shall be 
pleased to have you reciprocate. As Mr. Weller says, ‘Reciprocity 
is mutual!’ Never was the profound wisdom of that saying more 
satisfactorily exemplified, than in Kire-Fiyine of all kinds. 


J.K. J. 
VOL. XxIV. 34 
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THE FALLS O F THE VAN VIS « 
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Hus, rocks and waters! Here ye lie, 
And o’er ye spreads the same blue sky, 
As when, in early days, 
My childish foot your cliffs essay’d, 
My wondering eyés your depths surveyed, 
here the vex’d torrent strays. 


O’er bolder scenes mine 7 hath strayed, 
By floods that make that light cascade 
Seem as an infant’s play ; 
Yet dearer is it still to me, 
Than all their boasted pageantry, 
That charms the traveller’s way. 


For here, enchanted, side by side 

With me would many a playmate glide, 
When school-day’s task was 0’er, 

Who deem’d this world, from zone to zone, 

Had nought of power or wonder known 
Like this resounding shore. 


Light-hearted group! Isee ye still, 
For Memory’s pencil at her will 
Doth tint ye deep and rare ; 
Red lips from whence glad laughter rang, 
Elastic limbs that tireless sprang, 
And curls of sunny hair. 


I will not ask if change or care 
Have coldly marr’d those features fair, 
For by myself I know 
We cannot till life’s evening keep 
The flowers that on its dewy steep 
At cloudless dawn did blow. 
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Yet lingering round this hallow’d spot, 
I call them, and they answer not; 
For some have gone their way, 
To sleep that sleep which none may break, 
Until the resurrection wake 
The prisoners from their clay. 


But thou, most fair and fitful stream, 

First prompter of my musing dream, 
Still lovingly dost smile, 

And heedless of the conflict hoarse 

With the rude rocks that bar thy course, 
My lonely walk beguile. 
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Still thou art chang’d, my favorite scene ! 

For man hath stolen thy cliffs between, 
And torn thy grassy sod, 

And bade the intrusive mill-wheel dash, 

And nes ponderous engine crash, 
Where Nature dreamed of Gop. 
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Yet to the spot where first we drew 

Our breath we turn, unchanged and true 
As to a nurse’s breast ; 

And count it, even till hoary age, 

The Mecca of our pilgrimage, 

Of all the earth most blest. 






And so, thou Cataract, strangely wild, 
My own lov’d Yantic’s wayward child, 
t still dost foam and start ; 
Though slight thou art, I love thee well, 
And pleased the lay thy praise doth tell, 
Warm gushing from the heart. 
Hartford, (Conn.,) August, 1844. 
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FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A SOUTHERN CLERGYMAN. 


























We read of people whose respect for their parents shows itself in a 
singular manner: not willing that their aged limbs should come into 
rude contact with the world, they are at the pains of burying them away 
safely under the earth. The small circumstance of strangling them 
beforehand, in their view takes nothing from the merit of the act; and 
by properly ‘ directing their intention,’ on the principles laid down by 
Pascal,* they return to the huts of their murdered parents with the 
peacefulness of conscious virtue. 

It has often occurred to us that the reverence which some people have 
; for the Scriptures is of this heathenish sort. ‘They fear that the truths 
of this Holy Volume will become dim under the sun of this century ; 
they do not think that the garments of salvation can stand all weather ; 
and rather than wear them out in active service, like the over-careful 
housewife, they will give them to the moth and rust of their shelves and 
corner cupboards. 

Now it appears to us that the holy men of old were intended to be the 
i bosom friends and companions of us, upon whom the ends of the world 
: have come. Their biographies were given us at length, in order that 
; we might know how they lived, and thought, and spoke ; that we might 
f have their society, in short, and by its standard be able to find what.is 
wanting in many of the circles in which we move. ‘The facts of the re- 
velation, interwoven with their history, occupy scarcely an appreciable 
space ; and for all the use which many people make of it, the rest might 
as well have been omitted. 

To illustrate this, how small are the creeds as compared with the 
Scriptures! The Bible on our table is printed on seven hundred and 
seventy-seven pages ; one-sixth of one of these pages would be enough 
for the Apostle’s Creed, and six of them would contain the whole of the 
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Thirty-nine Articles. If then it had been thought necessary only to 
furnish the human mind with a few principles of the doctrine of Curisr, 
the sacred canon might have been wonderfully shortened, and the labor 
of copyists, translators, commentators and printers infinitely reduced. 
But more has been added by divine inspiration: the principles have 
been shown us, reduced to practice, and their operation upon the minds 
and hearts of men exhibited. Thus is it proved that they are practica- 
ble, and the modes and limits of their application made most plain ; and 
thus are we made aware of our own short-comings, and the futility of 
our excuses for them. How wildly extravagant would seem, upon the 
first hearing, such a word as this: ‘ Resist not evil; whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also!’ ‘An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth;’ we all understand that; or if we do 
not with our first set, we arrive at this eminence of this world’s wisdom, 
at the latest, before we ‘ cut our eye-teeth’ certainly : but the other — ‘ it 
is a hard saying ; who can hear it ?’ 

Yet, after a man had read and understood the feelings of the AuTHoR 
of that saying, while he was walking from the hall of judgment to the 
hill of execution; or after that, had been with Stephen, and heard his 
prayers, which the shouts of the rabble and the rattle of the stones could 
not drown; or after that had participated with Paul in some of his 
perils; it appears to us that he would hardly say of Him, as the Jews 
did of Ezekiel, ‘Ah, Lorp! doth he not speak parables ?’ 

The only Gop who appears in the Sacred Drama of the New Testa- 
ment is Jesus Curist. ‘The Atmicuty indeed spoke from Heaven, and 
the Holy Ghost appeared as a tongue of fire; but the actors of whom 
we read the most were mere men; originally no better, perhaps worse 
men than we ; and to the very last, men of like passions. The super- 
stitious reverence which some persons have for them, stands well re- 
buked by Paul in his account of his visit to one of the villages of Asia 
Minor: ‘Sirs,’ said he to the people, who had their priests and victims 
ready, and who were anxious to convert a Christian Apostle intoa Hea- 
then God, ‘Sirs, we are men, and preach to you that ye may turn from 
these vanities to the living Gop.’ 

Their position near the fount of truth has an exaggerated importance 
in the minds of some, and tends to place them at too great a distance from 
us; but all that the seeing of the miracles, and hearing the preaching 
of their Master could do for them, was to convince their judgment ; and 
if this conviction can be arrived at otherwise, and as certainly as by see- 
ing, this at once brings down their intellectual advantages to an equality 
with ours, and makes them men-such as we are. The only real dif- 
ference between them and us is, that they were inspired, and we are not; 
but it is a difference which has nothing whatever to do with the compa- 
rison which is here instituted. Saint Paul tells us that a man may have 
all this miraculous knowledge, and yet be ‘nothing ;’ and he leaves 
us to conclude that it was an endowment of the mind, which might be 
fully possessed, and still the heart remain utterly destitute of ‘ charity.’ 

The inference from all this, which we beg our readers to develope, is, 
that the holy men of old are to be considered as our brothers; of the 
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same family of which Adam is the natural head, and Cunisr the spir- 
itual: our trials were theirs, our weaknesses theirs; and on the other 
hand, their efforts must be ours, and their success ours also. 
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AN attorney was ‘ taking a turn,’ 
In shabby habiliments drest ; 
His coat was shockingly worn, 
Pe And the rust had invested his vest. 


ape, 


Fy A 

E. His breeches had suffered a breech, 

¥ His linen and worsted were worse ; 

3 He had scarce a whole crown in his hat, 
| j And not half-a-crown in his purse. 


And thus, as he wandered along, 
A cheerless and comfortless elf, 
He sought for relief in a song, 
Or complainingly talked to himself : 


‘ Most unfortunate man that I am, 
My only client is Grief ; 
The case is, I’ve no ‘ case’ at all, 
And in brief, I have ne’er had a ‘ brief.’ 


‘ The profession ’s already so full 
Of lawyers so full of profession, 
That a modest young man like myself 
Can’t make the smallest impression. 


‘ They grant I’m acquainted with ‘ grants,’ 
Can devise a ‘ devise,’ or a plea, 
Can make a good deed in ‘ fee simple,’ 
But I can’t get the simplest ‘ fee.’ 


‘I’ve waited, and waited in vain, 
Expecting an ‘ —- to find, 
Where an honest young lawyer might gain 
Some reward for the toil of his mind.’ 


While thus he was wandering along, 
His eye accidently fell 
On a very deep hole in the ground, 
+4 And he sigh’d to himself ‘It is well!’ 


To curb his emotions, he sat 
On the eurb-stone the space of a minute, 

Then cried, ‘ Here’s an opening at last!’ 
And in less than a jiffy was in it. 


Next day twelve citizens came, 

The ‘ coroner’s *quest, to attend ; 
To the end that it might be determined 
How the man had determined his end. 
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‘ The man was a lawyer, it seems,’ 

Said the foreman, who ‘ opened’ of course ; 
‘A lawyer! alas!’ sigh’d another, 

* He undoubtedly died of remorse !’ 


A third said ‘he knew the deceas’d — 

An attorney, well versed in the laws; 
And as to the cause of his death, 

*T was no doubt for the want of ‘a cause.’ 


The ‘ crowners’ at —— gave a verdict, 
Which finally settled the matter; 

‘ That the young man was drown-ded, because 
He could not keep his head above water.’ 


St. Albans, (Vt.,) August, 1844. 
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BY THE LATE WILLIAM ABBOTT. 


VISIT OF THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR ALEXANDER TO LONDON. 


Tue year of our Lorp, 1814, was most prolific in London sight-seeing: 
the people were almost insane, and seemed to justify the remark of the 
grave-digger, in his reply to the question of Hamlet: 
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‘Ay marry, why was he sent into England ? 

‘Why, because he was mad: he shall recover his wits there; or, if he do not, ’t is no great matter 
there. 

‘Pr’ithee, why? 

‘’T will not be seen in him there: there the men are as mad as he.’ 
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On the day the Emperor of Russia arrived in London, the road for 
many miles was crowded to suffocation by carriages, horsemen, and 
pedestrians. From Charing-cross to Westminster Bridge, the street was 
almost impassable, from the treble line of carriages on each side, and 
the dense mass of human beings filling up every crevice. At an early 
hour in the morning the streets were thus occupied, all looking forward 
with intense anxiety for the Autocrat of all the Russias. The time was 
relieved by an unusual rush at the false signals of approach that were 
frequently made, and which created a confusion infinitely amusing to 
those who were mere lookers-on. At length the reverberating sound of 
the Tower guns, and afterward of the Park, gave notice that His Impe- 
rial Majesty had arrived, and fairly given the slip to the countless my- 
riads assembled, by taking a circuitous road, for the purpose of avoiding 
these large assemblies of the people ; thus most probably saving many 
lives which might have been sacrificed, from the great pressure which 
must unavoidably have taken place. The bitter disappointment to all 
those who had remained some six or seven hours in their carriages, and 
the greater endurance of the unfortunate pedestrian, may easily be con- 
ceived. Being myself a regular sight-hunter, I felt it as keenly as the 
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rest. I quietly wended my way home by Piccadilly, thoroughly ex- 


hausted, little imagining that I was to be amply repaid for my disap- 
pointment. 

Just as I arrived opposite the Pultener Hotel, I found some three or 
four hundred people collected, who were vociferating loudly, ‘ Alexan- 
der! Alexander! come out !’ — rather a familiar greeting to a crowned 
head — when almost immediately at the cry, a noble-looking man step- 
ped forward, who was instantly recognized as the object of their wishes. 
The well-dressed mob made the welkin ring again with their shouts; 
and after thus far gratifying them, he bowed and retired with infinite 
grace. His appearance, his countenance at least, reminded me very 
forcibly of my late friend Mr. James Smith, one of the authors of the 
‘Rejected Addresses.’ I had frequent opportunities afterward of see- 
ing him, the King of Prussia, and all the other extraordinary lions of 
the day: in fact, crowned heads and foreign princes were ‘ as plentiful 
as blackberries.’ 

The city of London maintained its character for sumptuous hospi- 
tality, in giving one of the most splendid and gorgeous fétes ever wit- 
nessed in the metropolis. Its magnificence was almost great enough to 
make Gog and Magog descend from their elevated stations, and mingle 
with the kingly guests. It is said that at a special court, held to con. 
sider the necessary ceremonies in the way of reception, etc., a doubt 
was started in what manner the Emperor Alexander was to be received. 
It was arranged without difficulty that ‘ Gop save the Kine’ should 
usher in the Prince Regent and his august visitor, the King of 
Prussia ; but what was to become of the Emperor? One of the mem- 
bers, of brighter intellect than his compeers, immediately suggested 
that his Imperial Majesty ought to be received with the national air of 
his country, ‘Green grow the Rushes, (Russias,) O! which was 
unanimously adopted! It is only fair, however, to the authorities, to 
admit that this was the only blunder committed, and that their entertain- 
ment was fully equal to the fairy descriptions so beautifully given in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainment. 

I lounged one morning into Colnayhi’s, the celebrated print-seller in 
Corkspen-street, and the King of Prussia had not left more than ten 
minutes. He had walked there, one gentleman only accompanying him, 
unknown and unnoticed in his passage through the streets. Mr. Col- 
nayhi, Sen., immediately came up to me, and knowing my propensity 
for sight-seeing, began to regret that I had not been a few minutes earlier. 
It appeared that His Majesty had walked into the back apartment con- 
nected with the shop, where engravings of the greatest value were 
usually displayed. On the counter there happened to lie a superb por- 
trait of NapoteEon, in his coronation robes, which had that morning 
arrived from Paris, and had just been unpacked. The King took it up 
and examined it with great attention. I eagerly asked if he made any 
remark. ‘No,’ said Colnayhi; ‘he simply said, ‘ Bien gravé.’ In 
the enthusiasm of the times every trifling circumstance was magnified 
into an incident. I repeated this (not of course as an event) to Mr. 
F , of Covent-Garden, who affected a knowledge of the French 

language, ox rather, did not like to show his ignorance of it. Mr. F 
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repeated my question literally ; ‘Did he make any remark? I of 
course said, ‘ Nothing but ‘ Bien gravé.’’ This rather puzzled my 
friend; but he arrived at the conclusion, in his own mind, that this 
must be some bitter philippic of the King’s against Napoteon, and he 
immediately said, with great naivete, ‘ Ay, indeed; and well he might 
say so!’ 

The Emperor, the King of Prussia, and the Prince Regent, with other 
branches of the English Royal Family, honored Covent-Garden with 
their presence ; and notwithstanding the interest excited by the foreign 
princes, every eyg was bent in admiration of the stately form and mag- 
nificent bearing of our future king. A deep and settled melancholy, or 
gravity, sat upon Prussia’s brow, which invested him with a peculiar 
interest ; for the world recollected the sufferings of his noble-minded 
queen. What a blaze of beauty did the theatre present on that occa- 
sion! The waving of ostrich-plumes and the brilliant display of dia- 
monds seemed to make it another paradise. The Hetman Platoff, 
Blucher, and a crowd of officers visited our green-room, and Platoff pre- 
sented Miss Stephens with a very rich shawl ; a compliment for the 
pleasure he had derived from her charming melody. 


ee 


PLAY OF GUY MANNERING; ANECDOTE OF LISTON: 


In the list of prominent talent brought forward in the production of 
‘Guy Mannering,’ at Covent-Garden Theatre, gallantry forbid that I 
should neglect the most prominent. The all-attractive Miss SrerHens, 
afterward Countess of Essex, held despotic sway over the ears and 
hearts of her audience. She had the happy talent of appearing 
altogether unconscious of her own powers and sweetness of expression, 
and seemed to look about with perfect wonder and timidity at the 
extraordinary demonstrations of applause which greeted her. She 
appeared to be wrapt in self-communion, and trying to reconcile to her 
feelings that she could, by any possibility, be the object of so much 
enthusiasm. Miss Mathews was Julia Mannering, a very pleasing 
singer, lively, handsome, and inflicting incredible pangs upon the 
hearts of hundreds of admirers: she has also retired into private life, 
having married a gentleman distinguished in the church. Mrs. Gibbs, 
the admired of chamber-maids, and that most accomplished of old 
women, Mrs Davenport, sustained their parts to admiration. I do not 
recollect Mrs. Mattocks on the stage, though I had the pleasure of 
frequently meeting her after her retirement, in the family of one of my 
most intimate friends in Kensington, in which place she resided, and 
where she was greatly cherished and respected by the most influential 
and respectable of its inhabitants. Her reputation as an actress stood 
very high, but I cannot of course speak from experience of the full force 
of her talent, I certainly cannot conceive any acting in that particular 
branch of the art to exceed the powers of Mrs. Davenport. ‘The great 
variety of characters in which she appeared she sustained with undevia- 
ting skill, and her popularity was only equal to her merit. Her nurse, in 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ was perfection. It would be most unjust, were I not 
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to mention the wild and powerful acting of Mrs. Egerton in the cha- 
racter of Meg Merrilies. It displayed a vigor of intellect, and a 
brilliancy of conception, quite worthy of the illustrious author. 

Liston was perpetually indulging in practical jokes, an excellent 
substitute for those who have no positive wit. His humor and drollery 
soon placed him on the pinnacle of popularity. He was not a Shaks- 
perian actor, which is the touch-stone of the art, but most exquisite in 
farce. His Lubin Log, in ‘ Love, Law, and Physic,’ would alone have 
stamped him as a great comic genius. The imperturbable gravity 
of his countenance was most singularly contrasted with the convulsive 
laugh of his audience ; and he also possessed a most extraordinary 
power over the muscles of his brother performers, as I have known to 
my cost, on many occasions. I will here narrate an anecdote, trifling 
in itself, but which afforded a rich fund of amusement to all the per- 
formers engaged, and gave me full revenge for many a scrape he had 
led me into with the public. The play was ‘Guy Mannering,’ in 
which I sustained the hero. On arriving at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
a little after my usual time for dressing, the prompter, Mr. Glassington, 
came to me in great anxiety, and earnestly requested me to make an 
apology, previous to the performance; in behalf of Miss Foote, who 
had at two or three hours’ notice undertaken the character of Julia 
Mannering, in consequence of the sudden indisposition of Miss Mathews. 
I immediately objected, on the plea that it would be impossible for me 
to be dressed before the play commenced. It however suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I might have a glorious opportunity of paying off 
some of my old scores to Liston; and in consequence, I undertook to 
make the apology. I immediately assembled all the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Theatre, who were engaged in the performance, inclu- 
ding Mrs. Liston, and told them I had a joke in agitation against our 
friend. Not one but had been his victim, and they were therefore all 
on the gui vive. Liston had made it an invariable rule, after the 
play had been firmly established in publie favor, to use every possible 
effort to make me laugh during my scene as Colonel Mannering with 
Dominie Samson, and too often with success. The audience, in the 
plenitude of their liberality, always heartily enjoyed the joke of my 
distress. On this occasion, however, I was fully prepared, and acted, 
more than I felt, the difficulty of the situation. While our scene was 
in progress, Liston, in an under-tone, was telling me some absurd 
anecdote. I in the same voice replied, ‘ Upon my honor, Liston, if you 
place me in this position, I will positively address the audience.’ 
This of course only stimulated him to renew the annoyance, in the full 
confidence that I would not dream of exposing him. I then gradually 
worked up to the point by an appearance of violent suppressed laughter, 
to the very moment preceding Miss Foote’s appearance. I then 
advanced to the front of the stage and made a profound bow. Liston, 
never dreaming that I would venture to speak, masked his face with his 
hat, and sotto voce, said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen.’ On the instant, to 
the perfect horror of Liston, and the amusement of the audience, who 
witnessed his unaffected distress, I addressed the audience as follows : 
‘Ladies and gentlemen!’ ‘Loud cries of ‘Hear! hear!’ with violent 
VOL. XXIII. 35 
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applause, from all parts of the house. It was evident that I had suc- 
ceeded in my joke against the public, as well as the great comedian. 
In one moment Liston lost his balance; he threw himself back, and 
with his arms extended, seemed the picture of astonishment and despair. 
A more tragic expression I never witnessed ; but I exercised no mercy, 
no forbearance. In an assumed tone of wounded feeling, I reiterated : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ (another shout of laughter and applause,) ‘ it 
is with the greatest concern I feel myself compelled to address you.’ 
As I said this, I threw an eye full of bitter reproach at Liston, amidst 
still heartier laughter ; ‘ but in consequence of (long pause) 
the sudden indisposition of Miss Mathews, Miss Foote has, at a very 
short notice, undertaken the part of Julia Mannering, in the full con- 
fidence that you will extend to her your usual kind indulgence.’ 

Never was an apology for an indisposition received with such a 
mingling of laughter and applause. If Liston had had the presence 
of mind to have cried out ‘ Prodigious!’ he would have saved himself: 
but no; he was completely at fault, and was not able to raise a smile 
the whole evening afterward. 











DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTS. 


Tue visit of the allied sovereigns to England, taken separately from 
the novelty of such an event, was productive of a circumstance of great 
public interest. ‘There was no limit to the number of continental prin- 
ces in their train, drawn together, as in the days of old, to some far 
famed regal tournament. Among the rest was Prince Leopo xp, of Saxe- 
Coburg, a younger brother, with the limited patrimony attendant upon 
his position, and little more than his rank and sword to look to. The 
Prince of Orange had been an aspirant for the hand of the Princess 
Charlotte ; but love resists control ; and the Prince, it appears, had not 
been able to inspire the tender passion. Leopold was looked upon with 
a more favorable eye; and the result was a marriage, not of conve- 
nience but affection. Their happiness appeared complete. They 
always appeared together in public, and in private their seclusion was 
of a character that must always be of interest. I recollect on one occa- 
sion, after her marriage, a burst of feeling so intense on the part of the 
Princess, that it excited the enthusiastic admiration of the audience. It 
was at one of the performances of Miss O’Neil, who had the charm of 
abandonment in her acting that was always sure to carry her audience 
with her. In the middle of a scene of agonizing distress, the Princess, 
in a paroxysm of uncontrollable distress, put her hands to her head and 
rushed from the box, no longer able to check the impetuous torrent of 
her feelings. The dramatic taste of the family seemed inherent in her ; 
and her feeling for the art was not guided by fashion, but impelled by 
taste. The people anxiously looked forward for a scion in the direct 
line, and great was the anxiety at the approaching accouchement of 
Princess Charlotte ; but all their hopes and joys were blasted by one of 
the greatest national calamities that ever befel our country, and which 
then appeared irreparable — the death of our future Queen. 

We are accustomed in all ages to the homage due to departed great- 
ness. The adulation paid to the living representative of royalty expires 
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not with the breath, but lingers till the loyal sentiment, which is so 
deeply rooted in the British nation, has been lulled to repose, and sober 
reflection is again allowed its sway. ‘The death of this beloved Prin- 
cess excited a deep and solemn interest. A banished mother, an inflexi- 
ble father, the unbounded hopes excited by her faultless though brief 
career, all made a combination of feeling that gave a shock to the em- 
pire. The national distress at so great and unlooked-for a calamity 
was as a drop of water in the ocean, when compared with the deep an- 
guish and sympathy of all classes, from the highest rank to the meanest 
subject of the realm. No parent mourned a child, no child a parent, 
with more poignant and heart-rending feeling, than was displayed by 
all upon this melancholy occasion. A nation’s tears for a departed 
monarch are honorable to the memory of the deceased ; but how high, 
how noble must be the sentiment that feels alone the equality which 
Death has conferred, and sheds the bitterest tears for the memory of the 
woman, and not the adventitious claims of rank! This is no sidle, 
fulsome exaggeration of the feelings occasioned by the death of that 
much-lamented Princess. It was not the outward garb of mourning that 
marked the solemnity of the people’s feelings; but the heavy heart, the 
measured step, as, buried in deep reflection, friend passed friend, with 
scarce a look of recognition beyond the mournful shaking of the head. 
Prince Leopold was looked upon in the affectionate light of a brother, 
His rank was forgotten ; his high estate lost sight of; and although a 
foreigner, he was in the land of his fellow-people. The human sympa- 
thies of a great country were enlisted in his behalf. ‘The widowed hus- 
band, the bereaved father, all threw around him a deep and sincere res- 
pect that years might lighten, but never totally destroy. All the thea- 
tres were closed upon this melancholy occasion for a week or ten days ; 
and indeed it would have been useless to have opened them with such 
a strong current of feeling running adverse to every thing in the shape 
of amusement. This unlooked-for vacation I passed at the country- 
house of a gentleman with whom I had been very intimate, and who, 
years after, obtained an unfortunate celebrity. I had taken my seat on 
the box, by the side of the coachman of one of the Kensington stages, 
to be set down near Lombard-street, where the banking-house of my 
friend was situated, and in whose carriage I was to be conveyed to his 
residence in Essex. ‘The coachman was a universal philanthropist. 
He was not contented with the general distress then prevailing, but se- 
lected those also who were compelled individually to suffer from this 
calamity by the deprivation of a portion of their income. He did not 
recognize me; but as we passed by Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane 
theatres, on our way by Catherine-street to the Strand, with a face of 
grievous melancholy, as if he were himself a sufferer, he turned round, 
and touching his hat respectfully, said: ‘I say, Sir, a short bite for them 
’ere theatrical gemmen just now!’ AsI was on my way to a most hos- 
pitable mansion, to partake of every luxury, and most agreeable society, 
the remark did not fall so keenly upon me as I fear the truth of it did 
upon many of the subalterns of the profession. In fact the death of any 
member of the royal family was of serious importance to the theatrical 
profession, as the theatres were closed by a positive order from the gov- 
ernment, from the day: of the death until the day after thé funeral, a 
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period of at least three weeks. No remuneration whatever. was made ; 
and by the long and melancholy faces of the actors, they had the reputa- 
tion of indulging a more sterling grief than the great mass of the 
public. ‘The amiable consideration of the Duke of York, however, 
lessened our probation considerably ; for he personally laid a statement 
before the Prince Regent, of the difficuties to which the profession 
were exposed; and he most graciously took it into consideration, 
notwithstanding the deep distress into which his parental feelings had 
been plunged by this melancholy calamity. 

Othello’s occupation having ceased, in consequence of the elosing of 
the theatres, my friend Mr. Richard Jones and myself resolved to 
pedestrianize to Windsor Castle, to witness the grand pageant of the 
remains of the Princess reposing in state. Our faces not being unknown 
to most of the officials, every attention and courtesy were shown to us. 
We had resolved to make our excursion as simple and rural as 
possible ; so, instead of securing downy beds in either of the luxu- 
rious inns of Windsor, we resolved to retire to a small public house 
in the neighborhood. Our appetites were increased in no moderate 
degree from the length of the walk; and doubtful whether mine host 
would be sufficiently provided for our extra cravings, we resolved to 
provide ourselves with some fine pork-chops which attracted our atten- 
tion in a butcher’s shop. It fell to the lot of Jones to carry them the 
first half way, including a portion of the town. They were delicately 
enclosed in a large cabbage-leaf and a ‘ Windsor Express,’ with a 
deep black border. We had traversed the town without meeting any 
of our aristocratic friends, and were wending our sinuous path in 
rather a narrow road, beautifully hedged in, and from which there was 
no escape, when lo! mounted on his charger, in full uniform, attended 
by his servant, we encountered Lord ! He immediately stopped, 
and after the usual salutations, said : 

‘Well, this is really a fortunate encounter; you must dine at our 
mess to-day.’ 

I saw my friend with the cabbage-leaf was exceedingly fidgetty ; 
and as I was most determined not to lose my joke, I said: ‘Wh 
the fact is, my lord, we are most particularly engaged ; nor indeed 
would our travelling wardrobe permit us to join your table ; but if you 
will do us the honor of taking a luncheon with us, (for my friend Mr. 
Jones, who is the best of caterers and of carriers, has some half dozen 
pounds of pork-chops carefully concealed behind his back, which he is 
about having cooked at the nearest public house in the neighborhood, ) 
we shall be delighted.’ The best part of the joke, at least as far as his 
lordship was concerned, ‘was, fhat he did join us, and a good hearty 
laugh we had. I was nota person to let slip an opportunity of procuring 
a ticket of admission for the Castle-yard to witness the funeral. In 
two days after I returned to Windsor, with an invitation to dine at Eton 
College, with my friend the Rev. W. Drury, and to sleep at the Castle, 
in the round Tower, where were situated the apartments of the Governor, 
the late Earl of Harrington. 

Early in the winter of this year, Georce tHe Turrp breathed his 
last at Windsor Castle. His was one of the most eventful reigns 
England ever saw; full of the most portentous events, never-fading 
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glory, and bitter mistakes. The personal prejudices of this monarch 
were allowed to interfere with the welfare of the people. His reputed 
firmness of character was perhaps the worst description of obstinacy ; 
and a blind submission to his views, the never-failing result of all the 
arts of his ministry. The great hold he had upon the affections of his 
people arose from the simplicity of his mode of life, and the general 
affability of his manner; and certainly surer passports could not be 
found to the heart of Joun Butt. It is lamentable to reflect upon the 
career pursued with reference to the great colonies, now the United 
States. The expenditure of blood and treasure, together with the enor- 
mous accumulation of funded debt, was all that England obtained for 
an inglorious war and an irritating peace. The unnatural warfare 
between the parent and child, although not a primary cause, hastened 
the French Revolution, with all its complicated horrors. 
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4 COUPLE OF SONNETS TOUCHING THAT VALLEY. 


BY BH. W-. ROCKWELL. 


ORISKANY BATTLE-GROUND. 


Here marched the troops of Herkimer; between 
These swelling ridges, where the thick buckwheat 
Grows white and fragrant in the August heat, 

They passed into ag perilous ravine, 

Where hid by fallen trees and thickets green 
The Mohawk lay in ambush. This retreat 
Of spreading boughs, where summer winds make sweet 

The blackberry darkening ‘neath its emerald screen ; 

These hollows roofed with cedar, where the wren 
Chirps undisturbed beside the running brook, 

No longer with the cries of war are shook, 
Nor shall the quaint inhabitant of this glen, 
From his red cottage in the topmost nook, 
Hear ’mid these quiet woods such fearful sounds again. 


i. 


Tus cone of boughs, through which the gold of noon 
Drops in large spots o’er beds of wintergreen ; 
This skirt of wood, whose rustling bushes lean 
O’er moss-banks yellow with the flowers of June, 
And hollows where the fountain sings its tune 
*Mid fern and leaning roses ; once between 
Its aisles of tamarack showed a fearful scene 
Of indiscriminate slaughter. Oh! not soon 
Shall the grey-headed settler fail to tell 
rce battle: nor shall he who made 
His camp-bed first amid these nooks of shade, 
Forget the awe he felt in this wild dell, : 
ose thickets, hung with skulls and wampum braid 
Gave token of the d which here befel ! 
Utica, 1844. 
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Tue Lire aND ADVENTURES oF Martin Cuvzzitewrit. By Cuaries Dickens. In one volume. 
pp. 250. New-York: J. WincHesterR, ‘New World’ Press. 


Wits much that is unworthy of Mr. Dickens; much that we dare say he will live to 
regret, if he is not already sorry for; ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ contains some of the most strik- 
ing scenes, and the most vivid portraitures of character, that have ever been sketched by 
our author’s facile and felicitous pen. We pass by altogether his pretended pictures of 
morals and manners in the United States. They are for the most part caricatures, so gross 
as to be incapable of exciting any emotion save one in the mind of any American reader. 
Once or twice, it is true, he touches us ‘in the raw.’ We have turneda leaf at two examples, 
which we will indicate. In a conversation, not altogether voluntary, on board a Mississippi 
steamer, young Martin CuuzzLewir hears much of a certain distinguished politician. 
‘You air fortunate, Sir,’ says his colloquist, ‘in having an opportunity of beholding our 
Exisan Pocram, Sir.” ‘Your Elijahpogram!’ exclaims the Englishman, thinking the 
name one word, and a building of some sort. He is introduced to the Major, whois a 
conceited politician, of the ‘secondary formation,’ spoilt by the adulation of a partizan 
circle, and fancying himself a ‘terror to monarchical governments.’ The seenes which 
ensue, although distorted, are yet not without some verisimilitude. At length the distin- 
guished Elijahpogram leaves the boat; previous to which we have the following observa- 
tions. In delivering them, we are told, the speaker emphasized all the small words and 
syllables; as if he thought the larger parts of speech could be trusted alone, but the little 
ones required to be constantly looked after : 


‘ WHEN Pogram was about to leave them he grew thoughtful, and after pondering for some time, 
took Martin aside. 


‘We air going to part, Sir,’ said Pogram. 
‘Pray don’t distress yourself,’ said Murtin: ‘we must bear it.’ 


‘ft ain ’t that, Sir,’ returned Pogram, ‘not atall, But I should wish you to accept a copy of My 
oration.’ 


‘Thank you,’ said Martin, ‘ you are very good. I shall be most happy.’ 


‘It ain’t quite that, Sir, neither,’ resumed Pogram: ‘air you bold enough to introduce a copy into 
your country?’ 


‘Certainly,’ said Martin. ‘ Why not? 

‘Its sentiments air strong, Sir,’ hinted Program, darkly. 

‘That makes no difference,’ said Martin. ‘I'll take a dozenif you like.’ 

‘No, Sir,’ retorted Pogram. ‘Nota dozen. That is more than | require. If you are content to 
run the hazard, Sir, here is one for your Lord Chancellor,’ producing it, ‘ and one for your principal 
Secretary of State. { should wish them to see it, Sir, as expressing what My opinions air. That they 


may not plead ignorance at afuture time. But don’t get into danger, Sir, on my account!’ 


‘ There is not the least danger, I assure you,’ said Martin. So he put the pamphlets in his pocket, 
and they parted.’ 


Marx TaPLey, an inferior copy of Sam WELLER, has also one or two trenchant thrusts. 
‘ Lorp love you, Sir,’ he remarks to young CavuzzLEwiIt, ‘ they are so fond of liberty in 
the States, that they buy her and sell her, and carry her to market with’em. They ’ve 
such a passion for Liberty, that they can’t help taking liberties with her.’ This he illus- 
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trates in the case of a free negro whom he encounters in New-York: ‘ His old master died ; 
then he got a better one: in years and years he saved up a little money, and bought his 
freedom, which he got pretty cheap at last, on account of his strength being nearly gone, 
and he being ill. Then he come here. And now he’s saving up to treat himself afore he 
dies to one small purchase : it’s nothing to speak of; only his own daughter; that’s all.’ 
It is in home portraitures that DicKENs is the most successful, whether in relation to scenes 
or characters. What could be more graphic than his description of ‘'Toperrs’s’ the 
‘mercantile boarding-house?’ It is a finished picture of the Flemish school: the roof of 
the old building, with its posts, and fragments of decayed lines once intended to dry clothes 
upon ; its two or three tea-chests, full of earth, with forgotten plants in them, like old 
walking-sticks ; its prospect of chimney-pots on a great stack of adjoining buildings, turn- 
ing gravely to each other now and then, as if whispering the result of their separate 
observation of what was going on below; its old, disjointed, rickety, ill favored sky-light, 
patched and mended in all kinds of ways, which looked distrustfully down at every thing 
that passed below, and covered TopcErs’s up as if it were a sort of human cucumber- 
frame, and only people of a peculiar growth were reared there; its wainscotted parlor, 
which communicated to strangers a magnetic and instinctive consciousness of rats and 
mice ; all these are master-touches of a master-pencil. As for old Pecxsnirr, the portrait 
could not be exceeded. A selfish, deceitful villain, with sufficient cunning to acquire a 
reputation for being the reverse of what he really is, we follow his progress with deep in- 
terest, and exult in the retribution which closes his sinuous career. He is an example of 
that class of persons who fancy they are doing their fellow-men a service, or illustrating the 
‘ special providence’ of the ALMicurry, in the most selfish acts of their contemptible exist- 
ence. Hear the ‘ good gentleman’s’ reflections, or ‘ grace,’ after meat: 


‘THe process of digestion, as I have been informed by anatomical friends, is one of the most won- 
derful works of nature. 1 do not know how it may be with others, but it is a great satisfaction to me 
to know, when regaling on my humble fare, that I am putting in motion the most beautiful machinery 
with which we have any acquaintance. I really feel at such times as if I was doing a public service, 
When I have wound myself up, if Imay employ such a term,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with exquisite ten- 
derness, ‘and know that I am Going, I feel that in the lesson afforded by the works within me, I am 
a Benefactor to my Kind.’ 


This is about the extent of his moral utility, so far as we are enabled to trace it in his 
history. The ‘seeming saint,’ and his hopeful daughters, are sadly scandalized at the 
treatment they receive from a rich green-grocer, who is living in desolate gentility, near a 
retired square, in London, The Pecxsnirrs seek his residence, to make a call upon Rutru 
PINCH, a governess in the parvenu family, whose brother is a very universal ‘help’ in 
the pseudo-architect’s domestic establishment. As they are about to leave the mansion, ‘ it 
so fell out that this befel’ which ensueth: 


‘Mr. PecxsniFr’s delight in the tastefulness of the house was such that he could not help often 
stopping (particularly when they were near the parlor door) and giving it expression, in a loud voice 
ool very learned terms. Indeed, he delivered, between the study and the hall, a familiar exposition 
of the whole science of architecture as applied to dwelling-houses, and was yet in the freshness of his 
eloquence when they reached the garden. ; ‘ 

‘ If you look,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, backing from the steps, with his head on one side and his eyes half 
shut that he might the better take in the proportions of the exterior; ‘if you look, my dears, at the 
cornice which supports the roof, and observe the airiness of its construction, especially where it 
sweeps the southern angle of the building, you will feel with me— How do youdo, Sir? I hope 
you're well!’ . 

Interrupting himself with these words, he very politely bowed to a middle-aged gentleman at an 
upper window, to whom he spoke, not because the gentleman could hear him (for he certainly could 
not,) but as an appropriate accompaniment to his salutation. 

‘T have no-doubt, my dears,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, feigning to point out other beauties with his hand, 
‘ that this is the proprietor. I shouldbe glad toknow him. Itmight leadtosomething. Is he looking 
this way, Charity? 

‘He is opening the window, pa!’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, softly. ‘All right! He has found I’m professional. He heard me 
inside just now, I have no doubt. Don’t look! With regard to the fluted pillars in the portico, my 
dears —’ > 
‘Hallo!’ cried the gentleman. ‘ 

‘Sir, your servant!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, taking off his hat: ‘Iam proud to make your acquaintance,’ 
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* Come off the grass, will you!’ roared the gentleman. 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, doubtful of his having heard aright. ‘Did you —?’ 

‘Come off the grass!’ repeated the gentleman, warmly. 

* We are unwilling to intrude, Sir,’ Mr. Pecksniff smilingly began. 

‘ But you are intruding,’ returned the other, ‘ unwarrantably intruding —trespassing. You see a 
gravel walk, don’t you? What do you think it’s meant for? Open the gate there! Show that 
party out!’ 

* With that, he clapped down the window again, and disappeared. 

* Mr. Pecksniff put on his hat, and walked with great deliberation and in profound silence to the fly, 
gazing at the clouds as he went, with great interest. After helping his daughters and Mrs. Todgers 
into that conveyance, he steod looking at it for some moments, as if he were not quite certain whether 
it was a carriage or a temple; but, having settled this point in his mind, he got into his place, spread 
his hands out on his knees, and smiled upon the three beholders. 

‘ But his daughters, less tranquil-minded, burst into a torrent of indignation. This came, they said, 
of cherishing such creatures as the Pinches. This came of lowering themselves to their level.’ 


The character of Tiac, a Jeremy Diddler of the very first water, and that of his friend 
Curvy SiyMeE, a lion ‘ in difficulties,’ to whom he is a jackal, are admirably discrimina- 
ted : 


‘Mr. T1Ge was of that order of appearance which is currently termed shabby-genteel, though in 
respect of his dress he could hardly be said to have been in any extremities, as his fingers were a long 
way out of his gloves, and the soles of his feet were at an inconvenient distance from the upper-leather 
of his boots. His nether garments were of a blueish gray — violent in its colors once, but sobered 
now by age and dinginess; and were so stretched and strained in a tough conflict between his 
braces and his straps, that they appeared every moment in danger of flying asunder at the knees. 
His coat, in color blue, and of a military cut, was buttoned and frogged up to his chin. His cravat 
was, in hue and pattern, like one of those mantles which hair-dressers are accustomed to wrap 
about their clients, during the progress of the professional mysteries. His hat had arrived at such a 
pass that it would have been hard to determine whether it was originally white or black. But he 
wore a moustache — a shaggy moustache too; nothing in the meek and merciful way, but quite in 
the fierce and scornful style — the regular Satanic sort of thing; and he wore beside, a vast quan- 
tity of unbrushed hair. He was very dirty and very jaunty; very bold and very mean; very 
swaggering and very slinking; very much like a man who might have been something better, and 
unspeakably like a man who deserved to be something worse.’ 


Mr. Tiae visits Young CauzzLewit and Tuomas Pincu at Mr. Pecksnirr’s, during 
that pious gentleman’s absence, on behalf of his friend Styme. Stretching forth his 
right arm, which was so tightly wedged into his thread-bare sleeve that it looked like a 
cloth-sausage, he with many gesticulations proceeds to observe : 


‘I TELL you what it is, gents both. There is at this present moment in this very place, a perfect 
constellation of talent and genius, who is involved in a situation as tremendous, perhaps, as the 
social intercourse of the nineteenth century will readily admit of. There is actually at this instant, 
at the Blue Dragon in this village — an ale-house observe; acommon, paltry, low-minded, clod- 
hopping, pipe-smoking ale-house — an individual, of whom it may be said, in the language of the 
poet, that nobody but himself can in any way come up to him; who is detained there for his bill. 
Ha! ha! For his bill! I repeat it — for his bill. Now,’ said Mr. Tigg, ‘we have heard of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs,’ I believe, and we have heard of the Court of Requests, and the Star Chamber; 
but I fear the contradiction of no man alive or dead, when I assert that my friend Chevy Slyme 
being held in pawn for a bill, beats any amount of cock-fighting with which I am acquainted.’ 

* Martin and Mr. Pinch looked, first at each other, and ereeed at Mr. Tigg, who with his arms 
folded on his breast surveyed them, half in despondency and half in bitterness. 

‘Don’t mistake me, gents both,’ he said, stretching forth his right hand. If it had been for 
anything but a bill, | could have borne it, and could still have looked upon mankind with some 
feeling of respect: but when such a man as my friend Slyme is detained for a score — a thing in 
itself essentially mean; a low performance on a slate, or possibly chalked upon the back of a door — I 
do feel that there is a screw of such magnitude loose somewhere, that the whole frame-work of 
society is shaken, and the very first principles of things can no longer be trusted. In short, gents 
both,’ said Mr. Tigg, with a passionate flourish of his hands and head, ‘when a man like Slyme is 
detained for such a thing asa bill, I reject the superstitions of ages, and believe nothing. I don’t 
even believe that I do n’t believe, curse me if I do!’ 


CuuzzLewit and Pincu call to see Mr. Styme, whom they find brooding over the 
remains of yesterday’s decanter of brandy, and engaged in the thoughtful occupation of 
making a chain of rings on the top of the table, with the wet foot of his drinking-glass. 
Tiae announces to him that the ‘ gents both’ will stand security for his bill at the Blue- 
Dragon ; whereupon the grateful beneficiary, maudlin, insolent, beggarly and proud, ex- 
claims: ‘I swear,’ said he, giving the table an imbecile blow with his fist, and then feebly 
leaning his head upon his hand, ‘ that Iam the wretchedest creature on record. Society is in 
a conspiracy against me. I’m the most literary manalive. I’m full of scholarship; I’m 
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full of genius; I’m full of information; I’m full of novel views on every subject; yet 


look at my condition! I’m at this moment obliged to two strangers for a tavern bill !» 
It should be understood here, that wretched and forlorn as he looked, Mr. Styme had 
once been, in his way, the choicest of swaggerers : putting forth his pretensions boldly, as a 
man of infinite taste and most undoubted promise. The stock-in-trade requisite to set up 
an amateur in this department of business is very slight and easily got together; a curl of 
the lip, sufficient to compound a tolerable sneer, being ample provision for any exigency. 
There are such useful and amiable personages extant in almost any community, English 
or American. Mr. Tra had obtained security for his friend, but his ‘ mission’ had resulted 
in no coin, either for Mr. Styme or himself. This was a fault to be remedied; and when 
the simple-hearted Pincu retires, our chevalier follows him to the door: 


‘ Mr. Prncu,’ said he ‘though I am a rough and thoughtless man,I can honor Mind. I honor Mind in 
following my friend. To you of all men, Mr. Pinch, I have a right to make an appeal on Mind’s 
behalf, when it has not the art to push its fortuue in the world. And so, Sir —not for myself, whe 
have no claim upon you, but for my crushed, my sensitive and independent friend who has —I ask 
the loan of three half-crowns. I ask you for the loan of three half-crowns, distinctly and without a 
blush. LIask it, almost asa right. And when I add that they will be returned by post, this week, 
I feel that you will blame me for that sordid stipulation.’ 

‘Mr. Pinch took from his pocket an old-fashioned red leather purse with a steel-clasp, which 
had probably once belonged to his deceased grandmother. It held one half-sovereign and no 
more. All Tom’s worldly wealth until next quarter-day. 

‘Stay’ cried Mr. Tigg, who had watched this proceeding keenly. ‘I was just about to say, that 
for the convenience of posting, you had better make it gold. Thank you. A general direction, I 
suppose, to Mr. Pinch, at Mr. Pecksniff’s — will that find you” 

‘That’ll find me,’ said Tom. ‘ You had better put Esquire to Mr. Pecksniff’s name, if you please. 
Direct to me, you know, at Seth Pecksniff’s, Esquire.’ 

‘At Seth Pecksnifi’s, Esquire,’ repeated Mr. Tigg, taking an exact note of it, with the stump of 
a pencil. ‘ We said this week, I believe?’ 

‘Yes: or Monday will do,’ observed Tom. ; 

‘No, no, I beg your pardon. Monday will not do,’ said Mr. Tigg. ‘If we stipulated far this 
week, Saturday is the latest day. Did we stipulate for this week ?” 

‘Since you are so particular about it,’ said Tom, ‘I think we did.’ 

‘Mr. Tigg added this condition to his memorandum; read the entry over to himself with a severe 
frown; and that the transaction might be the more correct and business-like, appended his initials 
to the whole. That done, he assured Mr. Pinch that every thing was now perfectly regular; and, 
after squeezing his hand with great fervor, departed.’ 


The reader will perhaps be surprised to learn that no mention is made, throughout 
the entire narrative, of the return of this ‘trifling loan!’ One of the best limnings 
in the work is that of the old monthly-nurse, Mrs. Gamp; a lady who ‘went to a 
lying-in or a laying-out with equal zest and relish ;? who had a red nose, and whose 
society it was difficult to enjoy without becoming conscious of a smell of spirits. Her 
profession, she claimed, required stimulants; and her stipulations, touching the requisite 
tipple, are these : 


‘Ir it wasn’t for the nerve alittle sip of liquor gives me, (I never was able to do more than taste it,) 
I never could go through with what I sometimes have todo. ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says, at the very last 
case as ever I acted in, which it was but a young person; ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says, ‘leave the bottle on 
the chimley-piece, and don’t ask me to take none, but let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged, 
and then I will do what I’m engaged to do, according to the best of my ability.’ ‘ Mrs. Gamp, she 
says, in answer, ‘if there ever was a sober creetur to be got at eighteen pence a day for w orking peo- 
ple, and three and six for gentlefolks — night watching,’’ said Mrs. Gamp, with emphasis, being a 
extra charge — you are that inwalable person.’ ‘Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, dont name the charge, 
for if I could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothiuk, I would gladly do it; sich is the love 
I bear’em. But what I always says to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. Harris,’ ’ ‘ be they 
gents or be they ladies, is, don ’t ask me whether I won’t take none, or whether I will, but leave the 
bottle on the chimley-piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged. 


Our readers have already had one or two samples of Mrs. GaMp’s qualities, and we forego 
farther illustration. ‘Touching the gentle Ruta Prncn, a second Kare Nickesy ; old 
Martin Cuuzz.ewirt, and Mary, (probably the author’s heroine,) the brute Jonas, and 
the other characters, principal and minor, of the story ; we commend them, entire, with the 
scenes and incidents with which they are interwoven, to the attention of that portion of the 
‘ generality of mankind in general’ who may do us the honor to peruse these pages. 
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Scenes, INCIDENTS, AND ADVENTURES IN THE Paciric OcEAN, OR THE ISLANDS OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN Seas; during the cruise of the clipper Marcaret Oakey, under Captain 
BENJAMIN MorrEtt. By Tuomas Jeyrerson Jacozgs. In one volume. pp. 372 New- 
York: HarpER AND BRoTHERS. 


Tuis volume, it is claimed in the title-page, ‘ clears up the mystery which has heretofore 
surrounded this famous expedition, and contains a full account of the exploration of the 
Bidera, Papua, Banda, Mindoro, Sooloo, and China Seas, the manners and customs of 
the islands, and a description of vast regions never before visited by civilized man.’ The 
outfit and departure of the brig Marcarer OaKLEY, under Captain BenJamMIn MorRELL, 
onan exploring and trading voyage to the islands of the East-Indian Seas, some years since, 
created quite a sensation among our citizens. Neither the brig nor her master ever return- 
ed; nor until now has any authentic publication ever been made of the history, objects, 
and results of this expedition. Rumors of various kinds have at different times been cir- 
culated ; but they were all based, it is alleged, upon mere conjecture, and were as un- 
founded in truth as they were injurious to the reputation of those most closely connected 
with the enterprise. The writer of the narrative before us had the fortune to attend the 
expedition from its commencement to its termination. The volume purports to be nothing 
more than a plain and simple statement of the incidents of the voyage, the scenes through 
which the explorers were led in its course, and the character, situation, and resources of 
the numerous islands which were explored. ‘The region of the world of which the work 
treats is now, for the first time, laid open to the public eye. Up to the present moment it 
remains emphatically terra incognita, Even the navigation of those seas is treated only in 
the most superficial manner by the few persons who have written upon it at all; and there 
has néver been made in any country an adequate or satisfactory description of the wealth, 
the beauty, and immense fertility in which they abound.’ Without making any pretensions 
to literary merit, Mr. Jacogs’s volume gives to the world some new ideas, at least, of the 
importance and value of the islands of Australasia. The book is well executed, and illus- 
trated by many engravings. 


A System or GEOGRAPHY, FOR THE USE oF ScHoots. [Illustrated with more than fifty Cero- 
graphic Maps, and numerous Wood-cut Engravings. By Sipney E. Morse, A.M. New-York: 
HaRPER AND BROTHERS. 


Tue author of this most valuable school-book seems inclined to perpetuate to future 
generations the obligations of the present to the venerable Dr. Morsr, whose Geography 
was the first ever published in America, and continued to be, for a long series of years, 
the only one used in the schools and academies of this country. The work he has given 
to the public is professedly the twenty-seventh edition of Morsr’s Geography; but the 
improvements he has introduced, both in the general plan and in the manner in which it 
has been carried out, are so great as to make it, in point of fact, a new and greatly superior 
work. It has, indeed, very marked advantages over all similar school-books that have 
ever been published. One of the most striking is, the form in which it is published ; the 
map, questions upon it, and the descriptions of the country, being printed in the same vol- 
ume, and almost uniformly on the same page, so that the pupil can readily refer from one 
to the other. The maps are very numerous, and are made by a new art of which the 
author is the inventor and the sole possessor: they are remarkably clear and legible, and 
are the result of a process so very simple that the work can be sold at a far less price than 
others, The descriptions of the countries included are full, comprehensive and accurate, 
and are yet embodied in very brief sentences, rapidly learned and easily remembered. 
The whole arrangement and execution of the work are such as must render it universally 
popular, and insure its speedy introduction into all the elementary schools of the country. 
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BERNICE: OR THE CurSE OF MINNA, AND OTHER PoEms. By Resecca S. Nicuots. In one 
volune. pp.216. Cincinnati: SHeparpD AND CoMPANY. 


WE very much like the appearance as well as the contents of this beautiful volume. It 
is most creditable to all concerned in its production. We have a word of fault to find, 
however, with the publishers’ preface. These gentlemen hint, that we of the Orient have 
been wont formerly, at the mention of the Literature of the West, sneeringly to inquire, 
‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ The inference would be, if the truth of this 
were admitted; that we had at last been compelled to admire the literature of our western 
neighbors ; although the publishers are courteous enough to say: ‘That the present state 
of kindly feeling in the East toward the young and growing Literature of the West, has 
arisen in a great measure from the increased facilities of late years afforded our writers for 
presenting themselves in creditable guise before the public, cannot be questioned ; that 
such feeling will be still farther increased, by western writers receiving from the western 
public that support which will encourage them in their efforts, not only to maintain, but to 
add to thé reputation they may have already acquired, and still higher to elevate the standard 
of western literature, there can be as little doubt.’ Now it is our own belief, that the 
alleged unwillingness to do justice to the literary efforts of our western friends has never 
existed ; certainly not in any quarter that can be worthy of a moment’s recollection. For 
our own part, the past volumes of this Magazine will show, that we have always wel- 
comed with cordiality the acceptable labors of our occidental literary brethren ; and we 
have done this from no considerations of policy, nor from any other incentive than an 
honest desire to render praise where praise was due. Mrs. Nicnoxs’s volume would do 
credit to any section of the republic ; even the ‘ Liteerary Emporium’ itself might be proud 
to acknowledge it. The poem which opens the collection is one which we have not space 
to quote entire, and which we shall not mar by selecting passages that would suffer from 
segregation. Many of the briefer poems have already appeared in the KnIcKERBOCKER, 
and others in other of the better class of our literary journals. They are all, without 
exception, marked by a graceful feminine delicacy, and refinement of imagination ; and 
very many of them are imbued with deep passionate feeling. The dedication to the 
author’s mother is exceedingly felicitous. The writer ‘says just enough, and stops when 
she has done.’ 


Tue SPOON: WITH UPWARD OF ONE HUNDRED IxLustTRaTIoNs: Primitive, Egyptian, Roman, 
Mediceval, and Modern. By Haxs’k O. Westman, Member of the Society, Proprietor of the 
Globe Tavern, New-¥ork, and formerly Principal of a Public School. Harper anp BroTHERs. 


In looking over the various ‘ illustrations’ contained in the first number of these initial 
‘Essays on Primitive Arts in Domestic Life,’ it struck us that there was one spoon, too 
remarkable not to be represented, which had escaped attention. ‘There should have been, 
we fancied, among the likenesses of distinguished ‘ spoons,’ a portrait of the author himself. 
His second and third numbers, however, have since been placed before us; and we must 
do the writer the justice to say, that laboring, as he does, under the great disadvantage of 
making ‘ spoon-victuals’ of every thing he sets before us, he deserves the praise of presenting 
a various and in many respects quite a palatable repast. We cannot help thinking how- 
ever that, like most persons ‘ born witha spoon in their mouths,’ he would have employed 
his materials to better advantage, unfettered by this constant incumbrance. We subjoin a 
characteristic passage, a sort of ‘improvement’ upon the chapter on Egyptian spoons: 


‘One can hardly avoid thinking of the persons they belonged to, of the families of their owners, 
the mouths they fed, the food they assisted to cook and serve up; of the scenes of festivity, of siek- 
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ness and sorrow, of high life and low life, in which they took a part; of the workmen who made them, 
the merchants who sold them, and the many strange conversations held in their presence! In their 
forms we have the turns of thought of old artists; nay, casts of the very thoughts themselves; such 
as inspired the cunning artists, companions of Bazaleel or of Hiram, and like them, skilful to devise 
curious works in gold and silver, brass and iron, ivory and pearl. We fancy we can almost see a 
Theban spoon-maker’s face brighten up as the image of a new pattern crossed his mind; behold him 
sketch it on papyrus, and watch every movement of his chisel or graver as he gradually embodied the 
thought, and published it in one of the forms portrayed on these pages; securing an accession of 
customers and a corresponding reward in an increase of profits. We take it for granted that pirati- 
cal artisans were not permitted to pounce on every popular invention which the wit of another 
brought forth. Had there been no checks to unprincipled usurpers of other men’s productions, the 
energies of inventors would have been paralyzed and the arts could hardly have attained the perfec- 
tion they did among some of the famous people of old. 

‘What a transient, ephemeral being is man! How short is his life compared even to that of a 
spoon! Notwithstanding his pride and his power, the grasp of his intellect, the noise he makes in the 
world, and the lasting wonders he works, he is himself a bubble — no sooner inflated than burst! The 
meanest of his labors survive, while he vanishes as vapor. Probably not less than one hundred gene- 
rations, including some of the mightiest spirits of Egypt, have passed away since the implements 
here delineated were made! Strange that a thing should endure longer than the head which con- 
ceived and the hands that formed it; that a pot should live longer than a potter. Here have we the 
identical spoons which, twenty or thirty centuries ago, men, women, and children handled at din- 
ner!—individuals perhaps contemporary with those who encamped with Moses at Elim, or fought 
under Joshua at Jericho; or,it may be, such as were acquainted with Plato or Solon, with Helen and 
Herodotus, when these Grecian wanderers were in the land of Mizraim.’ 


* The Spoon’ is well printed upon large-sized types, and the lithographic illustrations, 
which are very numerous, are exceedingly well executed. 


Essays ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, AND ON THE PRIVATE AND PoxiTicaAtn RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS OF MANKIND. By JoNaTHAN Dymonp. In one volume. pp. 569. New-York : 
Coutuins, BROTHER AND CoMPANY. 


Tue character of these writings is so well and succinctly set forth in the remarks which 
precede them, that we gladly avail ourselves of the clear synopsis thus afforded. The 
author, a man laudably desirous to benefit his fellow men, died in 1828, leaving behind him 
the Mss. which composed these Essays. They originated in a belief that the existing 
treatises on Moral Philosophy did not exhibit the principles nor enforce the obligations of 
morality in all their perfection and purity ; that a work was yet wanted, which should 
present a true and authoritative standard of rectitude; one by an appeal to which the 
moral character of human actions might be rightly estimated. Rejecting what he con- 
sidered the false grounds of duty, and erroneous principles of action, which are proposed 
in the most prominent and most generally received of our extant theories of moral obliga- 
tion, he proceeds to erect a system of morality upon what he regards the only true and 
legitimate basis — the Wit or Gop. He makes, therefore, the authority of the Derry 
the sole ground of duty, and His communicated will the only ultimate standard of right 
and wrong ; and assumes, ‘that wheresoever this will is made known, human duty is 
determined, and that neither the conclusions of philosophers, nor advantages, nor dangers, 
nor pleasures, nor sufferings, ought to have any opposing influence in regulating our con- 
duct.’ In thus attempting to convert a system of Moral Philosophy, dubious, fluctuating, 
and inconsistent with itself, into a definite and harmonious code of Scripture Ethics, the 
author undertook a task for which, by the original structure of his mind and his prevail- 
ing habits of refleetion, he was peculiarly fitted. He has sought for himself, and he 
endeavors to convey to others, clear perceptions of the true and the right; and in main- 
taining what he regards as truth and rectitude, he shows every where an unshackled 
independence of mind, and a fearless, unflinching spirit. The work will be found, 
moreover, to be the result of a careful study of the writings of moralists, of much 
thought, of an intimate acquaintance with the genius of the Christian religion, and an 
extensive observation of human life in those spheres of action which are seldom apt to 
attract the notice of the meditative philosopher. 
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SEATSFIELDIANA: NuMBER Four. — We have seldom been more forcibly impressed with 
a ‘ great moral truth’ which we once heard repeated by a young American /ittérateur — in the 
French language, which he spoke with great fluency and ease, having learnt it of a Ger- 
man who learnt it of a Scotchman at Dunkirk — namely, that ‘ No meanest object is 
insignificant,’ than in reading the present number of our esteemed correspondent’s ‘ Jour- 
nal of a Day with the Great SzarsrieLD.’ Touched by the plastic hand of Genius, it 
will be seen that even the ‘ Nasty-Fox Song,’ sung by two ‘ Old-Ones’ at a German uni- 
versity, and translated by our admired friend and contributor, LoncrELLow, (and 
which we remember thinking ‘leathery flat’ on a first perusal,) assumes new interest, in 
the heightening of its rather neutral colors, by our eminent Americano-Germanic author. 

‘Ir yet wanted an hour or two to dinner-time, and as SEaTsFIlELD appeared disposed for 
a stride, after his refreshment, I took his arm and wandered with him through the avenue 
that leads to Graffenburg Old-town, a strange higgledy-piggledy collection of quaint, 
ruinous houses, clustering around a dilapidated church. He was quite eloquent on the sub- 
ject of ‘sherry-cobblers.’ I objected to the name, as void of meaning, and conveying 
none but ludicrous ideas. 

SEATSFIELD: ‘I disagree with you, Sir. The term cobbler is in itself perhaps unpoeti- 
cal, but the idea, Sir, is replete with pleasing associations. By substituting for the vulgar 
idiom the more delicate expression of ‘ Cordwainer of Xeres,’ we obiain a purely poetical 
image. In the first place, you must consider the derivation of ‘ cordwainer,’ through the 
French cordonnier, from Cordova, that ancient Moreseo-Spanish eapital, replete with its 
remembrances of the chivalrous days of old. Here we have then, brought vividly before 
the imagination, the Arabian dynasty of Spain; the mosque of a thousand columns; the 
Alhambra and Alcazar; the fertile Vega of Granada; the Sierra Nevada ; the Darro and 
the Xenil; to say nothing of the Abencerrages, Ferpinanp and IsaBELLA, and the woful 
capture of Alhama. In the next place, what generous recollections are involved in the 
name of Xeres; another of the romantic cities of the Peninsula, with its hoary battlements 
and towers of an hundred sieges; its prolific vineyards, and peasants dancing the fandango 
upon the surrounding hills! How naturally and how imperatively is the mind hurried to 
the posadas, and muleteers with their tinkling bells! How Don Quixorre rushes upon the 
fancy, and Doctor Sancrapo! The sack-loving days of SHaKsPEARE, too; the Boar’s-Head 
in Eastcheap; ‘ Bring me a cup of sack, boy!’ — fat Sir Jonn and his merry companions; 
and the castanets of Fanny ELusster. Here you see we have poetry till we tire of it, and 
thirst again for a fresh sherris. 

‘I am surprised to find what a mine of sentiment you unlock by a change of terms; but 
I still insist upon it that the vulgar appellation of ‘ cobbler’ checks at once all these pretty 
imaginations.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ No, Sir; a cobbler is no unromantic personage. We associate him, it 
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is true, with leather ; but what is leather? Is there any thing unpoetical in leather? Is 
not a citizen of Lynn, at his bench, as pleasing an image to the imagination as a black- 
smith at his bellows? Nay, has not our own LoNGFELLOw made the very expression 
‘ leathery’ a permanent part of our poetical diction? Do you not remember that famous 
‘leathery’ song of his in ‘ Hyperion,’ with its glowing images? Listen to a few stanzas; 
thereabout of it especially where he speaks of what the ‘leathery postillion’ bringeth, 
and what he saith: 


How does the Herr Papa? And smokes the Fox tobacco? 


‘He bringeth us a Fox! | ‘She makes the Papa tea! 
He bringeth us a Fox! She makes the Papa tea! 
He bringeth us a leathery Fox! She makes the Papa leathery tea! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Leathery Fox! | Leathery tea! 
He bringeth us a Fox! She makes the Papa tea! 

‘How does the Herr Papa? ‘ And smokes the Fox tobacco ? 
How does the Herr Papa? And smokes the Fox tobacco? 
How does the leathery Herr Papa? And smokes the leathery Fox tobacco? 

Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Herr Papa! Fox tobacco! 
| 


‘He reads in Cicero! 
He reads in Cicero! 
He reads in leathery Cicero! 
Ha! ha! 
Cicero! 
He reads in Cicero! 


‘Then let him fill a pipe! 
Then let him fill a pipe! 
Then let him fill a leathery pipe! 
Ha! ha! 
Leathery pipe! 
Then let him fill a pipe! 


‘How does the Frau Mama? *O Lord! It makes me sick ! 


How does the Frau Mama? O Lord! It makes him sick! 

How does the leathery Frau Mama? O Lord! It makes me leathery sick! 
Ha! ha! | Ha! ha! 
Frau Mama! Leathery sick! 

How does the Frau Mama? O Lord! It makes me sick !’ 


‘ Rest assured, Sir,’ continned SEATSFIELD, exultingly, ‘ that to the well-balanced imagi- 
nation, broadly developed imto the grand esthetic principle of the innate art-germ, there is 
infinite poetry in leather. As the shoemaker declares in the trite fable, ‘ There is nothing 
like leather.” 

‘In spite of your specious arguments, I cannot believe that those objects which are ordi- 
narily associated with the vulgar necessities of our nature can ever be rendered highly 
poetical. Poetry has to do with the elegant superfluities of life, being itself an elegant 
superfluity. That which is simply useful is unromanitic. It is curious to observe that wine 
is a poetical idea, and any lyrist may safely introduce the word wine into his most exalted 
productions. But all the modern inventions of a vinous nature are essentially unfit for 
sublime composition. You may say, 


‘ Fill high the bow! with Samian wine ? 


but how could you change it into 
* Fill high the bow! with London stout !” 


Beer, now, in itself possesses many of the same intrinsic qualities as wine; but it would 
be impossible to tolerate any allusion to itin verse. Brandy, rum, gin, whiskey —all these 
being only modern substitutes for the primitive blood of the vine, are merely ludicrous. 
They remind us of our necessities. Gin is coupled with the idea of flatulence ; whiskey 
with a cold in the head; brandy calls up thoughts of colic and indigestion; but wine is 
not a mean invention of infirmity, but an original simple instinct of thirsting humanity. 
In the same way we may endure in poetry the general mention of garments, such as a 
gown, or tunic, or coat-of-mail, or even shoes ; but when you go a little farther, and speak 
of flannel-drawers, and beaver-hats, and India-rubber shoes, you kill the essence of ro- 
mance, whose nature is to abhor particulars.’ 

SEATSFIELD smiled and patted me onthe back, and then rejoined: ‘How can you give 
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way so far to the cant of society? How illogical it is; how untrue! Have you not been 
told that all things have their poetical side? Is not the whistle of the locomotive on the 
banks of the Merrimac, just before you come to Andover, as poetical as the chime of a 
vesper-bell on the shore of Tiber? Is not a little red brick school-house in Natick as 
poetical to the poet as a large red brick bathing-house in Rome, although one might have 
been erected by CARACALLA, and the other by Deacon Gisns? Which is fairer to the fancy, 
the Croton Aqueduct or the Cloaca Maxima? Assuredly to the poet’s eye both are equal. 
‘ Tros Tyriusve’ drain or conduit are alike to him. What matter a few centuries? The 
aqueduct of to-day is sure of antiquity at last. It is the province of the poet to antedate. 
He is the Vates, the Seer, and he fore-knows what isto be. You say that poetry deals with 
elegant superfluities, and you instance India-rubber shoes as one of the vulgar necessities. 
This I deny. They are superfluities — useful ones, I grant you — but none the less poetical.’ 

*] am sure you are talking for effect. There can be no poésy in caoutchouc.’ 

SEATSFIELD: ‘ Sir, this is growing absurd.* 1 ll warrant you that Burns or Worps- 
WworRTH could have married India-rubber shoes, vulgar as you think them, to immortal 
verse, and exalted them in the minds of men forever. Did you never read EmEerson’s 
delicious Ode toa Bee, beginning, 


‘Fine bumble-bee! fine bumble-bee! 
Where thou art, is clime for me,’ ete. ? 


That poem, Sir, is ranked, and justly ranked, in a late number of the Foreign Quarterly, 
which I saw at the Burchenwertsenstuffudgehaale, with the most finished jewels of our 
language. In fact, I know few things equal to it. It evinces a keener esthetic sentiment 
by far than HaLueck’s ‘ Bozzaris’ or CampsELu’s Ode to the ‘ Mariners of England ;’ and 
I insist upon it that a poetical mind which could develope itself through the medium of a 
bee or a jackass, could with equal facility expand into sublimity on so common a theme as 
a pair of India-rubbers. Lend me a pencil.’ 

I complied with SEATSFIELD’s request. I felt overpowered by his warmth and eloquence, 
but I was not convinced. He looked at me hesitatingly, and begged to be private for a few 
minutes. 

SEATSFIELD: ‘I have unconsciously talked myself into a heat. Have the goodness to 
leave me to myself. Stay; have youa bit of paper ?’ 

I had nothing but an old bill of the last hotel in which I had stopped ; but the back of 
the receipt was blank, and SeaTsFrELD snatched it from me with energy, saying: 

‘That will do — that will do. I must be solitary for half an hour. Pray you pardon 
me ; but when my fit is on, I must not be disturbed.’ 

SEATSFIELD took his pencil and paper, and retired toward an arbor, as if about to trans- 
cribe his thoughts. I strolled through the avenue, and in less than half an hour was 
accosted by my friend, who came running breathless behind me, with glowing cheeks and 
disordered hair, and presented to me the following singularly beautiful ode. 





* AND so it was. We are well pleased to remark that SEaTsFreLpD kept the journalist to the argu- 
ment. Jt would be a pretty idea, truly, if humble objects were to be excluded from poetry! Does 
not our friend remember a concert of the reigning English poets, many years since, at which each 
performer was permitted to play on such instrument as he had chosen? Who, we venture to ask, won 
the most applause on that occasion? CraBBe, in a ‘ sweet solo on the hurdy-gurdy ;) Worpswortn, 
without music-book or music-stand, in a grand concerto on a jew’s-harp, which he bought of a 
pedlar—bringing tones out of the gew-gaw that elicited thunders of applause, although there were 
not wanting some who laughed and a few who sneered; CoLERIDGE, in a fantasia with a skewer 
upon a gridiron, which he called ‘ the dulcimer of nature.’ And when the applause, which was im- 
mense, had subsided, did not the ‘ great artist in the Little’ maintain that ‘a hair-and-cinder,’ was one 
of the finest instruments ever invented, and prove it, too, by playing a ravishing rhapsody upon it? 
There is a lesson in this, which, unlike the logical reasoning of SEATSFIELD, we trust may not be lost 
upon our correspondent. Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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SEATSFIELD: ‘ Read it, and judge for yourself whether imagination may not extract sub- 
limity from the meanest things. I know ’tis faulty, but criticism will amend it. Judge 
candidly, but not harshly.’ 

He threw himself upon a bank, and listened with quivering lip and flashing eye, while I 
read aloud, as well as I might decipher the cramped and crooked characters, his suddenly- 
conceived and unconnected 


‘ODE TO AN OLD PAIR OF INDIA-RUBBERS. 


*Oxp rubber-shoes! old rubber-shoes! Sadly did thy branches sigh 
Humble theme for heavenly Muse, To watch the avarice of his eye; 
Yet, despite the vulgar sound, Yet thy kind heart would nought deny: 
In thy cavity profound, Nor would thy liberal nature stop, 
As in Delphi’s mystic cell, For many a week, the flowing drop. 


Pleasant thoughts and holy dwell. 
Bards of ordinary wing 


May of sock and buskin sing; ‘ But had’st thou known that blood of thine 
Sandals fuir for princess’ heel, Should e’er have crossed the billowy brine, 
Iron greaves, and boots of steel ; Transformed by cunning tricks of Art 

Or the glassy slipper which To service in the public mart; 

Cinderella got from witch ; To guard humanity’s ten toes 

Of all poets, I alone From summer dews and winter snows; 
Dare to make thy virtues known. Whether in form of shoe or boot, 


Still to be trodden under foot, 
And grow familiar day by day 
With all varieties of clay ; 
From Fulton-market’s greasy sort 
To the slab mire of Cambridgeport; 
From the foul slime of corduroy 
Roads in the heart of Illinois, 
To the green puddles of Bangor, 
| Which the more decent swine abhor ; 
Had’st thou foreseen so mean a lot, 
Thou had’st preferred to fall and rot. 


In the forests of Brazil, 

Grows your stem parental, still; 
Where the Amazonian flood 
Stains th’ Atlantic wave with mud, 
And the ships sail north and south 
Days and nights within its mouth, 
So that the mariners begin 

To doubt what ocean they are in, 
Disbelieving it can be 

Any river, but a sea, 

Until they draw a bucket up, 


‘Lo! beside some nameless rill, 


‘Yet might that parent Caoutchou 


Of the suspected wave to sup, | Deem it no shame to be a shoe; 
And, with lips of blood and flesh, Some recompense the wiser mind 
Taste the tide and find it fresh. In shoe’s utility can find : 


Better it is to help along 

The progress of the active throng, 
To be a peg, however mean, 

In life’s miraculous machine, 

Than idly to observe afar 

Its rush and whirl and ceaseless jar. 
Thy mission, mournful Caoutchou! 
Was palpably to form a shoe; 

And though thy stolen gum adorns 
And guards from wet the begyar’s corns, 
It oft, to balance that disgrace, 
Royal ankles may embrace ; 

Yea, in closest contact lie 

With the toes of sovereignty ; 
Kissing loveliest insteps, such 

As great earls were proud to touch. 


‘ Little dreams that stately stem 
To what vile use the fates condemn 
Those dear drops, which subtle Art 
Pilfered from its bleeding heart ; 
Little guesses what mishap 
Has befall’n its gentle sap; 
How the soles of rascal hack-men, 
And th’ elongate heel of black men, 
And the feet of Jersey clowns 
Trample it through filthy towns; 
And the Bowery’s basest bitches 
Draggle it through pools and ditches. 
Well it is, thou noble tree! 
This is all unknown to thee, 


‘To the woods the peasant went, 
With his ruffian’s instrument; 
Then, O butchery fell and dark! 
Gashed with knowing hand thy bark, 
And extracted from thy veins 
The milky juice with guilty pains. 
How he chuckled at his deed! 

How he smiled to see thee bleed! It had nothing done but ooze ; 
And often, with felonious thumb, Busy earth had been a dream, 


Tested the goodness of thy gum: | And its bard had lacked a theme.’ 


‘Had it in the solitude 

Of the dim Brazilian wood 
e Never quit thy bosom — ne’er 
Had it known an earthly care; 
Had its mission been to lack 
Experience of life’s bivouac, 
Then, all ignorant of shoes, 





As I finished reading, I looked at Searsrie.p. His eye still glowed with vivid concep- 


tion. His hand trembled as I offered my own to assist him from the grassy bank. Slowly 
and silently we walked to dinner. 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — ‘ As a friend talketh with a friend,’ 
good reader, we desire tochat with you. Excuse us, if for once the matter be somewhat 
personal. For the space indicated by twenty-four volumes of the KNICKERBOCKER, We 
have been your intimate and ‘ familiar ;’ or if not, the fault is not our own; rather let us 
hope that you consider it your misfortune if it be not your fault! We have toiled night 
and day to amuse, to edify and entertain you. We would fain believe that you have 
often laughed with us; felt with us, upon themes ‘ fitter far for tears ;? enjoyed with us the 
intellectual feast, from the first pens in the country, which we have been enabled to spread 
before you. That what has been done for your entertainment, has cost money, care, 
anxiety, watchfulness, ceaseless industry, to say nothing of deprivations of many kinds, 
is what you may perhaps have inferred, although you cannot be expected to know the whole 
truth. We have however performed all that we have performed, with a ‘ pleased alac- 
rity ;’ for we know that our labors are rewarded by the approbation of a wide circle of 
readers. The scope of this approbation we are desirous to enlarge ; for the love of it is 
our especial phrenological bump. To this end, we are anxious to enhance the attractions of 
our Magazine; and to accomplish this, we unhesitatingly and confidently ask the aid 
of all our true friends. We could count three or four hundred, at this moment, under every 
letter of the alphabet, many of whom we have never seen, whom we are sure will respond 
to our appeal; which, in brief, is simply this: Let every subscriber and friend of the 
*O_p Knick.’ and its Editor, who has a regard for the one, and who approves the 
efforts of the other, make it a point to induce one other friend (and as many more as he 
pleases) to follow his example. ‘This is surely an easy matter; certainly, no task for an 
active friend, who has ‘ the will.’ It is our purpose to embrace every opportunity that 
presents itself, to add to the literary repute of this the oldest and most popular Magazine in 
the United States. Sometimes we are compelled to hesitate at the requisite expense for new 
improvements, to incur which seems scarcely the act of prudence. On this hint indeed 
we now speak; and we trust that if our friends are friends, they will let us hear from 
them: then shall they hear from us, and to their no small edification. Standing alone 
in its characteristics ; permanently established; unconnected, hitherto and henceforth, 
with any other periodical ; dependant upon no pictures or fashion-plates for its attractions, 
but relying alone upon the value and variety of its literary contents, the KNICKERBOCKER 
knows and fears no rival; and only asks that what it would do, for the enjoyment of its 
readers, it may be enabled to do, through a little exertion on their part. The reading sea- 
son, for all classes, is at hand. Let no one say that he has ‘no time to read ;’ that ‘ his 
labors occupy all his attention.” Hear what the world-renowned Sir Jonn HeRscHEeL 
says on this subject: ‘ Of all the amusements that can be imagined for a man engaged 
in active employment, (mercantile, mechanical, or other,) there is nothing like reading an 
interesting periodical or book.’ It calls for no bodily exertion, of which he has already had 
enough, perhaps too much. It relieves his home of dullness and sameness. It transports 
him into livelier, gayer, and more diversified and interesting scenes; and while he 
enjoys himself there, he may forget the evils of the present moment fully as much as if he 
were ever so deeply excited by any kind of dissipation; with the advantage of finding 
himself the next day with money in his pocket, and without any misery, either of mind or 
body. Nay, it accompanies him to his next day’s business: what he has been reading 
gives him something to think of, beside his every-day occupation ; something he can 
enjoy while absent, and look forward to with pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste 
which should stand me in stead of every variety of circumstances, and be a source of 
happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading.’ Read 
the foregoing to your neighbor and friend; and cause him to become, like yourself, a 
reader and friend of the KnicKERBOCKER. - - - THE paper ‘ On the Powers and Cultiva- 
tion of the Human Voice’ is too long, too merely physical in its illustrations, and (pardon !) 
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too dry, for our pages. We have already given one admirable essay upon the human 
voice, from the polished pen of Joun Waters; and he must be a bold man who follows 
him upon the same theme. We quite agree with our correspondent, that ‘more attention 
should be devoted to the subject’ whereof he writes, and especially by American ladies ; 
many of whom, otherwise liberally endowed with accomplishments, are sadly deficient 
in the eminent grace of speech. ‘Oh how wonderful,’ exclaims an eloquent native 
author, ‘is the human voice! It is indeed the organ of the soul! The intellect of man 
sits enthroned visibly upon his forehead and in his eye ; and the heart of man is written 
upon his countenance. But the soul reveals itself in the voice only; as Gop revealed 
himself to the prophet of old in the still small voice, and in a voice from the burning bush, 
The soul of man is audible, not visible. A sound alone betrays the flowing of the eterna] 
fountain, invisible to man.’ Nothing is dearer to a lover than the remembered music of 
& sweet voice : 


‘I did hear you talk 
Far above singing : after you were gone 
1 grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so. Alas! I found it love” 


Ir has lately been discovered that the study of the alphabet is too difficult for the 
immature intellect, and that A. B. C. ought therefore to be known only ‘ by sight,’ until we 
are pretty well advanced in the path of knowledge. ‘ A royal road’ to reading has, mean- 
while, been opened by Mr. Kay SuuttTLEwortu, who proposes the very simple figure of 
a ‘hay-field’ as a substitute for the difficult combination of lines which our benighted 
youth was obliged to call A. We fancy the new light must have been borrowed from the 
Chinese, whose literature is now fully opened to the research of British savans; but we 
fear that there would be difficulties occasionally attending the new method, since the 
character expressing ‘ man’ might not enable us to distinguish between a man who was a 
man, and one who was only a pedant, mounted on a very small hobby. We are pleased 
to see that the ‘ Phonic’ method seems to be considered highly Fun-ic by leading British 
journals. - + - Our friend the Milwaukie Badger tempts us sorely; but as DomIniz 
Sampson says, ‘ Lo! we shall resist!’ —simply because our avocations compel us to do 
so: ‘ Dear and time-honored Knick: do you know that there is such a country as Wis- 
consin? that it is beyond Lake Michigan? that on the western shore of that lake is 
Milwaukie, the most beautiful village this side of sun-down ? that the inhabitants are called 
‘badgers’? and that the forests they clear and the houses they rear fully attest their right 
to that title? Kwyick., if you don’t know all this, you ‘re an ignorant Dutchman! Why are 
you forever sticking down to ‘ York and Boston,’ with your cold and formal bows to your 
neighbors, and your colder civilities to the ladies? Come out here, and visit us, and 
feel the grasp of the hand of a man who shakes your own as if you had a heart as well 
as himself. ‘ York and Boston’ would be cities worth living in were they not so far from 
Wisconsin. What can you do in an attempt at being social, but make formal calls and 
attend or give more formal parties, cold as your ices and stiff as your candied pyra- 
mids ; thanking your stars when they are over, and yet giving and returning them again, 
because other people do so, to show their furniture and their rich dresses Furniture and 
dress! oh ye fetters on true enjoyment? Give me a glade in the Woods, on the sunny side 
of a hill-slope furnished with strawberries, and a pretty girl to help pick them! Talk of 
pleasure in glittering saloons, where a backwoodsman dare not stand for fear of soiling 
the carpet, nor sit, for fear of crushing the birds on the ottoman; nor talk to the gay 
automaton near him, called by courtesy ‘a lady,’ lest it should not be wound up, and in 
talking order! Bah! One long room ina log house, with an oak floor, oaken benches, 
the walls ornamented with ever-greens, and the chandeliers made of decanters, with a 
dark eyed, sprightly girl for your partner in a contra-dance, when the violins are going 
like Jehu! — did you never experience this? No? Then you never knew the worth of 
existence. Out on your ‘ soirées,’ with quadrilles wherein the ladies move ‘solemnly and 
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slow,’ never working the curls out of their hair, nor the paint off their cheeks ; where 
the master of ceremonies examines the cut of your coat, the color of your vest, and 
the shape of your boots; where all is glitter and formality; where your partner will 
give you but one finger to swing with, because she has a bouquet in one hand and a deep- 
laced perfumed handkerchief in the other; where during the whole evening there is not a 
figure, not one But softly! there is one, and beautiful it is too ; beautiful as the maids 
with whom it originated —the dark-eyed maids of Spain. But this is digressing; beside, 
Knick., I believe you do n’t dance. (A mistake much above the usual size ; a ‘mammoth 
mistake,’ in short!) * To return: come out here when September turns the leaf; when the 
trees don their gay autumn robes, and the deer are abundant; come, and you shall see 
the most beautiful oak-groves that the wind ever played through, or a deer slept under ; 
and as noble women as — as But there is nothing to compare them to! Come and 
see them, and judge. Stop at Mackinac on your way, and visit the Sugar-Loaf and Gothic 
Arch rocks: go out in a boat and look down, down, down into the water; clear and 
pure as the sky before the first cloud obscured it. Drown in such water? Nonsense! 
impossible! Look at those little pebbles; they are thirty feet below the boat. Observe 
those white-fish !—and that large salmon! How deliberately he moves! Oh! who would 
not be a fish, to live in such water!’ 


‘Ir was Sam Jonzs the fisherman, 

Who sailed from Sandy-Hook ; 
But first upon the almanac 
A solemn oath he took.’ 


Tue sublime lyric from which these lines are taken may have made the existence of 
such a place as Sandy-Hook known to many landsmen in the un-salt-watered portions of 
this republic; yet we venture to say that, excepting those who have ‘gone down to 
the sea in ships,’ not five in every five hundred Americans know the exact locale and 
peculiar characteristics of this famous spot; that it is a long is'and, away from the Jersey 
coast, its oceanward end some six or seven miles from the twin-lights which crown the 
Highlands of Neversink ; and that what is called ‘The P’int 0’ the Hook’ is in many 
respects one of the most striking features of the Atlantic coast. We embraced a recent 
occasion to visit the light-houses, and explore the island whereon they stand; and we 
came away with many vivid impressions, which we shall take the liberty (‘leave being 
granted, and no offence intended,’ as Mrs. Gamp observes) to jot down hereabout. To one 
who has never seen ‘ Sandy-Hook Light’ save as it beams or flashes upon the eye of the 
landsman from the distant coast, it is richly worth a visit. That which is there blended in- 
to one small focus of rays is here seen to be a score or more of ‘ burning and shining lights,’ 
flashed back by huge polished steel reflectors, placed up and down on an octagon shaft, 
some twelve feet in height, surrounded by a lanthorn, no mean apartment in itself, with 
its plate-glass sides, twelve or fifteen feet high ; its spacious balcony without; and above 
all, its most commanding prospect. High over the cupola of the lanthorn veers the 
vane; and beneath it, grim with age and storms, is a ‘ Man in an Iron Mask ;’ his scarred 
and seamed features turned ever in the direction of the wind, which he seems complacently 
todefy. ‘ What tales,’ thought we, ‘could he but speak, might not that Iron Man relate! 
For sixty years, he has looked abroad from that far height. His steady eye was fixed 
upon the hostile ship whose cannon indented so deeply the iron frame-work of the lan- 
thorn below him; and more fearful than the storms of battle, how often has he looked 
upon the war of the elements; when the noise of the trampling surf was in his hollow ears, 
and the invisible Spirit of the Storm was ‘ playing on those great harps made by the 
shrouds and masts of ships,’ hastening to their sure destruction! Hark to the mighty 
voice! 

‘Ir comes with an awful roar, 
Gath’ring and sounding on ; 
The storm-wind from Labrador 


The wind Euroclydon, 
The storm-wind! 
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But the Man in the Iron Mask hears it not. Wide gleams the light upon the stormy 
main; far onward, to distant bays and coasts, where the mad waves are running and toss- 
ing their arms in air, as if taunting the wrecks which are their play-things! During that 
dreadful night, when the bark Mexico was wrecked on Far-Rockaway; when her deck 
was black with human beings, standing stiff and stark in their icy armor, gazing with eyes 
from which hope and life alike had vanished, toward the distant light of Sandy-Hook, the 
sunken orbs of this iron effigy returned their fixed and frozen glance! Looking down upon 
the yellow sands that extend around him, he beholds, among the dwagf pines and cedars, 
and fragments of wrecks that dot the surface, the sunken graves of a ‘ multitude that no 
man can number,’ who, in the midst of high hopes of profit or of pleasure, were cast by the 
yesty waves upon the shore, when they would have forfeited 





‘all the wealth that loads the breeze, 
When Coromandel’s ships return from Indian seas,’ 
for one moment’s safety on the firm-set earth. The names of many are recorded upon the 
marble slabs that are slowly disappearing in the gathering sands, which are carried by the 
winds from one point to another; here perhaps exposing to view a decayed coffin, and there 
covering the frail memorial of affection from human sight forever. Thus much for 
Sandy-Hook ; concerning which we have already gossipped at greater length than we in- 
tended. - - - Most children cry occasionally, with some profit and no small delectation to 
themselves; but we do not remember having met, until lately, with one who set out seriously 
to earn his bread by tears. Most persons who walk Broadway in the evening, may have 
observed a little dark-eyed urchin, crying bitterly over a small parcel of matches, asseve- 
rating ever and anon, between his piteous singults, that he ‘ Ha ’nt sold sixpence worth to- 
day, and Mammy ’II lick him like every thing when he gets home!’ Many a sixpence 
leaps from its hiding-place to meet this appeal, which touches a tender string in all our 
memories ; and a few evenings since we saw a cigar-sucking youth hand a quarter-dollar 
to the weeper, remembering probably that his own mamma was not aware of his exteri- 
ority, and might be preparing a tonguey revenge for his long-comings. The curiosity of 
the crying is, that real tears are always on hand; and our theory is, that the dark-eyed 
urchin, like the other city fountains, has some connection with the Croton. 
* Too long at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood the earth has stood aghast,’ 
writes an American friend of peace ; and we are led to think that Christendom is beginning 
to be of the same opinion. ‘The general peace is expected to continue uninterrupted,’ 
said Queen Victoria, in her last address from the throne ; and we perceive that the London 
Peace Society has taken early care to enforce the remembrance of this implied promise 
upon the minds of Her Majesty’s ministers. The truth is, that the nations do not ‘ learn 
war any more’ as it was their wont todo. WELLincTon and Soutr are said to be the two 
most pacific statesmen of the day. It is only the military dilettanti, morbidly anxious, as 
in the case of Lord ELLENsoroven in India, to show off their cleverness, who are the 
great makers of modern war-mischief. It would have been all the better for many mur- 
dered millions, if all commanders had been of the Grand Duke ConsTanriNe’s opinion: 
‘I hate war,’ said he; ‘ it spoils the soldiers, dirties their clothes, and quite puts an end to 
discipline.’ Standing armies,‘ kept for show,’ are a comparative evil only. But oh! the 
‘horrors on horror’s head’ of which war has been the prolific source! One would think 
that Napo.ron, as he stood musing by the rocky shore of his island-prison, must sometumes 
have thought of the two millions of his fellow-beings, of whose sacrifice he was the cause, 
in his various battles, from Montenotte to Waterloo. A picture of the fathers, mothers, 
wives, children and relatives of these victims, receiving the news of their bereavement, 
must now and then have passed across the screen of NaPpoLEon’s ‘ panorama of the past.’ 
He was wont, we are told, to stand at St. Helena, and watch the clouds as they rolled over 
the highest point of a gigantic mountain near Longwood ; and as the mists wreathed them- 
selves into fantastic draperies around its summit, sometimes obscuring the valleys from 
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sight, and occasionally stretching themselves far out to sea, his imagination would take 
wing, and shape out from these vapory nothings the great events of his career. From the 
‘ bad eminence’ at which he looked back, did there roll down no clouds of remorse upon 
his spirit? Did no mists of sorrow dim his eye, at thought of the countless multitudes he 
had sent to their long account; of the indescribable anguish he had caused ; the incalcu- 
lable misery he had inflicted? Let us hope that in that dark hour of his destiny he was 
not ‘less than man!’ - - - THe biography of Hernreicn STILLING, otherwise JoHANN 
HernreEIcu June, is one of the few really entertaining books among those now oozing from 
the press at the rate of a dozena day. The earlier portion of the book, especially all that 
relates to the well-beloved Doris, is very German, and evidently much indebted to the 
imagination of the writer, whose filial piety has led him to make the most of tradition. 
After the story begins to assume the air of mortal truth, we become interested in the 
hard fortune of one who seems to have been the foot-ball of fate, yet to have ‘ held fast his 
integrity,’ and labored unceasingly for the good of his kind, with a firm belief in super- 
natural intervention in behalf of the faithful. GorTue and other celebrated persons figure 
in the narrative. As to the truth of the whole, some are unbelieving ; but we think most 
who read the work attentively, will conclude that the aulic counsellor does not belong to 
the SEATSFIELD family. - - - Nicoxix, who has been felicitously termed the ‘ British Bard 
of the Lowly,’ has written a capital parody upon ‘Gop save the QuEEN’ in ‘ God save the 
Poor,’ a little song which we annex, together with the original : 

Gop save Victor! 

Long live our noble QuEEN! 

Gop save the QuEEN! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 


Long to reign over us; 
Gop save the QUEEN! 


Lorp, from thy blessed throne, 
Sorrow look down upon! 
| po 


Gop save the Poor! 
Teach them true liberty, 
Make them from tyrants free! 
Let their homes happy be! 

Gop save the Poor! 


O Lorp our Gop arise, 
Scatter our enemies 
And make them fall: 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On her our hopes are fix ’d, 
Gop save us ALL. 


The arms of wicked men 

Do thou with might restrain ; 
Gop save the Poor! 

Raise thou their lowliness ; 

Succor thou their distress — 

Thou whom the meanest bless! 
Gop save the Poor! 


Thy choicest gifts in store 
Ou her be pleas’d to pour, 
Long may she reign! 
May she defend our laws, Help them to hold the right, 
And ever give us cause, Give them both truth and might, 


To sing with heart and voice, Lord of all Truth and Light! 
Gop save the QUEEN. Gop save the Poor! 


Give them staunch honesty ; 
Let their pride manly be; 
Gop save the Poor! 


It may be true, as you say, that ‘ The larger part of the busi- 
ness of this world is done in prose ;’ but that is a very poor argument against poetry. We 
have no fear of the ‘ ultra-poetical tendencies.’ The late eminent Dr. CHannina has ex- 
hausted the discussion of this subject in a few terse sentences: ‘ Poetry, far from injuring 
society, is one of the great instruments of refinement and exaltation. It lifts the mind 
above ordinary life, gives it a respite from depressed cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its efficacy with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the 
same tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature. Poetry has a 
natural alliance with our best affections. Its great tendency and purpose is to carry the 
mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift it intoa 
purer element, and to breathe into it more profound and generous emotion. It reveals to 
us the loveliness of nature, brings backs the freshness of early feelings, revives the relish 
of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of 
our being, refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human nature, imparts vivid 
delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feeling, expands our sympathies over all classes of 
society, knits us by new ties with universal being, and through the brightness of its pro- 
phetic vision, helps Faith to lay hold on the future life.’ Nothing need be added to this. 


VERY possibly, ‘O. P. Q.’ 
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Tue London Quarterly for June,a highly interesting number, reports that Mr. Fonzes, 
in the course of his travels through the Alps, assisted in saving the life of an American tra- 
veller, who, having fallen ‘ from above,’ (not from the celestial regions, we judge, but from 
some high point of the precipices of Trelaporte,) had been lying all night on a narrow ledge, 
overhanging a height of two hundred feet, with the gaping chasms of the glacier directly 
beneath. Mr. Forses states that the said traveller’s nervous system was so greatly affected 
that for a time he doubted whether he was not deranged, but that he soon came to himself; 
‘and the poor guides, who had exposed their own lives with the most admirable bravery 
in his preservation, found him a genuine repudiater.’ Now if this be a true bill, we should 
rejoice to see the delinquent ‘ thrown over,’ to be SypNgEy-SmiTHED until his nervous 
system was still more affected. If not, we shall, ‘ however painful to our feelings,’ have 
something to say to Professor Forses. - - - Tue Duke of Marlborough, so it is written, 
dining one day with the Lord Mayor of London, an alderman who sat near him said: ‘ Sir, 
yours must be a very laborious profession.’ ‘No,’ replied the Duke ; ‘ we fight about four 
hours in the morning, and two or three after dinner, and then we have all the rest of the 
day to ourselves.’ We have read somewhere recently, that at the convivial parties in 
Ireland, many years ago, it was customary for the host, in order to pass the time agreeably, 
to beg a lady to name some great man of ancient times, whose character or successes she 
held in honor or dis-esteem, and then lay bis command on a gentlemen to cite a parallel in 
modern history. Sometimes this order was inverted. On one occasion a lady gave: ‘ JoHN 
CuuRcHILL, Duke of Marlborough; match Aim among the great men of old. ‘ Jupas 
IscarioT!’ exclaimed an old Jacobite guest, asif uttering the most indifferent and the most 
natural response. When pressed to explain what he found in Jupas to resemble the illus- 
trious Duke, he replied: ‘ Jupas was a thief, Ma’am, and carried the bag; and if he had 
not the merit of MaARLBoROovGH in winning battles and ridding his country of enemies, he 
had the grace which MarLzorovuGu had not —to rid the world of himself!’ We should 
have thought this undeserved, but for the unfeeling indifference to wholesale murder im- 
plied in the authentic anecdote of the Duke, which we have given above. - - - AMID 
the luxuries and privileges of this wealthy and prosperous city, how small is the number of 
those who ‘ remember those who are in bonds ;’ who think, even for a brief moment, of the 
vicinity and the crying needs of one thousand of their fellow-creatures imprisoned at Sing 
Sing; ignorant, hopeless— wretched in every variety of degradation. This receptacle of 
crime is emptying itself upon us once in three years; these outcasts of humanity are coming 
among us again as citizens ; again to prowl about our dwellings, and to prey upon us in 
every way, more desperate and hardened than before. Would it not be wise to use the 
period of their incarceration in instructing them, and endeavoring to save some at least 
from hopeless and eternal ruin? Can it be doubted that there are, even in those guilty 
bosoms, some hearts yet accessible to kindness? We rejoice to learn that a great change 
has taken place in the management of the establishment, and that the deportment of the 
convicts is already such as shows conclusively the power of the divine principle of Love 
even over the most degraded natures. Much remains to be done, for it is not within human 
power to perform such a work without the aid of suitable means. Much is wanting for the 
comfort and decency of the prisoners; above all, a competent supply of water; for strange 
to say, although so near the head of the Croton-works, water is drawn to the prison in 
carts! As to the moral means necessary for this great field, beside the influence of high- 
principled and kind-hearted superintendents, with such assistants as they can approve, 
there is a chaplain who does all that one man can do among so many, and there are also 
benevolent individuals who officiate as Sunday-teachers. One important engine, a suita- 
ble Library, yet remains to be mentioned ; and this, supplied to the female department by 
the voluntary contributions of persons in this city, principally ladies, has already been pro- 
ductive of incalculable good in that limited sphere. Seventy or eighty females were easily 
supplied ; but when the question is a library for nearly nine hundred men, the undertaking 
is one of a different aspect. Still, some few persons, who, having visited the prison, feel 
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extreme interest in the improvement of its unhappy inmates, encouraged by the wonderful 
results of what has already been done there, are attempting the accomplishment of this 
object, hoping by the contributions in books or money which they may be able to obtain, 
to collect at least a temporary supply of books for the male prisoners, and confidently an- 
ticipating that the good effects of even this inadequate provision will be sufficiently apparent 
to be the ground of a grant from the State, which shall supply an ample and suitable 
library for this most important establishment. We hope to live to see the day when a 
state-prison will be considered an institution for the prevention as well as for the punish- 
ment of crime. Books and money, we understand, are received by ladies interested in this 
object at No. 7 Amity-street, and No. 214 Thompson-street. We have space for but a word 
concerning Mr. Epmonps’s course, as President of the Board of Inspectors. His letter, 
read by the matron to the female prisoners on the fourth of July; the gifts of bouquets of 
flowers, and the proceedings which accompanied their presentation, bespeak him a man 
whose humanity is not altogether swallowed up in rigid justice. - - - Since ‘ Wiliam 
was Holding in his Hand’ and ‘ When my Eye’ first appeared, we have encountered no- 
thing more likely to become ‘an exquisite literary and musical gem,’ and things of that 
sort, than the following ‘ spirited song’ from PuncH: 


Is rippling in the verdant skies; 
The owl is warbling his soft tune, 
Awaiting but thy snowy eyes: 
The joys of future years are past, 
To-morrow’s hopes have fled away 3 
Still let us love, and e’en at last 
We shall be happy yesterday. 


Drives off the ebon morn afar, 
While through the murmur of the light 
The huntsman winds his mad guitar. 
Then, Lady, wake! my brigantine 
Pants, neighs, and prances to be freo ; 
Till the creation I am thine — 
To some rich desert fly with me!’ 


*O Lavy, wake! the azure moon | ‘ ™~ early beam of rosy night 


Apropos of ‘ Punch:’ here is a bit of legal information from the ‘ Comic BLacsKTong,’ 
touching the mutual rights of husbands and wives, and parents and children : ‘ By the late 
Poor Law Act, a husband is liable to maintain the children of his wife, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate ; and we would therefore advise all ‘ persons about to marry,’ that though it 
is imprudent to count one’s chickens before they are hatched, still it is desirable that chick- 
ens already hatched, and not counted on, should be rigidly guarded against.’ ‘If a young 
lady has nothing in her own right, as a femme-sole, she will be entitled to as much again on 
the death of all her relatives.’ ‘Children owe their parents support, but this is a mutual 
obligation, for they must support each other; though we sometimes hear them declaring 
each other wholly insupportable.’ - - - ‘Srp, we shall not altogether deny you, even at 
this late day. You may come: thus much is permitted.’ So wrote, in our last number, one 
of the most felicitous of correspondents, and the very prince of companions. We availed 
ourselves of his most kind invitation, and the kinder hospitalities of ‘ himself and his.’ And 
as we write, we see him (‘in our mind’s eye, Horario,’) sitting in his tasteful apartment, 
looking out on the one hand upon a flowery court-yard and a pillared porch, wreathed with 
green vines, and on the other upon a scene which embraces all that is picturesque and 
beautiful in nature ; flowing rivers, and verdant vales village-sprinkled ; swelling hills 
nearer by, and blue mountains in the distance ; while in his ear there is ‘the sound of many 
waters’ from an adjacent river-cataract, which shakes the very walls of his pleasant man- 
sion. What ‘ passages,’ in company with most agreeable companions, did we not have 
together! — what memorable scenes we saw ; what views of ‘ Nature in her loveliest moods!” 
More anon of these matters, reader, when the thermometer isnotfixed atninety-five of FaHrEN- 
HEIT. Inthe mean time, it shall suffice to say, that ever as we rest fora moment from our la- 
bors we bethink us of the hills that stand about Troy, where, as SHAKSPEARE very correctly 
observes, ‘there lies the scene ;’ of pleasant collegiate retinions; of the Falls thereabout; 
of the Mohawk at Cohoes, tinder which we stood, one unforgetable forenoon, ‘all covered 
with dew’ and rapt in admiration; of the blue Green-Mountains, rising most like clouds 
along the northern horizon ; of Saratoga and its delights; the matchless moon-lit piazza 
of Congress-Hall, with its ivy-crowned pillars and brilliant promenaders, and MunceEr, its 
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most obliging and pleasure-crowning proprietor; of the ‘ United States,’ with its pleasant 
balls and lovely bells; of all these things, ‘and nameless numbers moe,’ we have ample 
memories and memoranda. ‘ Happily,’ exclaims the reader, quite likely, ‘we are not to 
be afflicted now !’ ‘Jus’ so—yes; that’s a fact.’ - - - AFRIEND has mentioned tous an 
amusing incident connected with the late unfortunate riots at Philadelphia. After the 
active disturbances had been quelled, arrests of persons were frequently made, who had 
employed offensive language, or made use of threats, in speaking of or to the military. 
This having been forbidden by the authorities, under certain penalties, a large number of 
the disaffected assembled one morning, in line, facing the military, with wire-muzzles over 
their faces; some with the larger dog-kinds, and others with the upper halves of large cir- 
cular rat-traps ; and through these they gazed steadfastly at the ‘standing army’ which 
kept the city’s ‘ brotherly love’ at bay ; saying never a word, ‘ but keeping up,’ as our in- 
formant expressed it, ‘a most intolerable looking.’ It must have been rather an amusing 
sight. - . - Our Chicago friend must ‘ possess himself in patience.’ Forty-five pages of 
closely-written foolscap are not to be encountered and mastered easily, in the glowing days of 
July or the sultry season of August. For,as our Vermont correspondent, the author of the 
‘ Legal Ballad’ in preceding pages, says in a poetical epistle to the Editor: 
‘In very madness now the dog-star rages ; 

The burning sun pours down its fervid tide 

Implacable ; the very air of heaven 

Breathes scorchingly, as ’t were the pestilent 

And dire afflatus of the nether world, 

And ev’ry mortal thing is ‘ hissing hot!’ 

The weather now no longer forms the theme 

Of pert conjecture and inane discourse ; 

But, in such seriousness as men are wont 

To speak of plagues and earthquakes imminent, 

Each to his neighbor, with whate’er of force, 

Vital and vocal, yet remains, cries out 

In agony, ‘’T'is dreadful, dreadful hot !’ 

Fat men, infatuate, beat the air with fans, 

In rash essay to mitigate their heat, 

Redoubled by the toil. The lean and lank 

Have griefs scarce less severe; scorch’d, wither’d, charr’d, 

By inward fires, these mutter peevish prayers 

From husky throats; most urgent for ‘a lodge 

In some vast wilderness,’ or any lodge 


In short, mundane or subterranean, 
So that it be not hot!’ 


Hear also what another correspondent saith, writing too from the northern shores of Lake 
Michigan : ‘Oh! what weather !— the mercury at ninety, and my ideas at zero! Nota 


breath of wind; the sun a great red globe of fire, and the earth a frying-pan; the days 
long; and, Pheebus! what months! 


‘What a pity, such hot weather, 
Two long months should come together!’ 


Read long manuscripts in such a season! — impossible! - - - We learn, while the 
sheets of this department of our Magazine are passing through the press, that our old 
and highly esteemed friend, WiL1am L. Srone, Esq., for twenty years editor of the 
daily ‘Commercial Advertiser’ and weekly ‘ New-York Spectator’ is no more. Although 
not altogether unexpected, the intelligence of his death has fallen like a shock upon the 
wide community to whom he was known, and by whom he was respected and honored. 
Our pages have borne very recent testimony to the high literary and intellectual attain- 
ments of our lamented friend. He was a most laborious student; and his untimely 
demise, in the prime of mature manhood, may be attributed, remotely, to his intense 
application to literature. He was a good husband, a kind father, an influential and 
valuable member of society, and an exemplary christian. For such an one, ‘to die is 
gain ;’ but the deceased leaves a blank in the community who deplore his loss, which it 
will be impossible soon to fill. We offer his family our sincere sympathy in their irrepa- 
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rable bereavement. - - - ‘ArTRACTED by your glowing description of Long-Branch,’ 
writes a metropolitan correspondent, ‘which I read at breakfast one sultry morning, in 
the columns of the T'ribune, I set off at once for that watering-place; and I found the 
view all that you had represented it to be. But, dear Sir! what an inaccessible city is 
New-York from Long-Branch! It might as well be Bagdad or Jerusalem. Having 
occasion to return, a day or two after, 1 took the steamer ‘ Shrewsbury,’ a boat formed, I am 
told, of a coalition between two oyster-scows, which are covered over with the shell of 
an ordinary boat. Oh! how we crept along the rolling waters of the bay; not quite so 
fast as the tide, although the wind, which was ‘very high, what there was of it,’ was in 
our favor. ‘I say, Capting,’ said a jolly passenger, who, having long exhausted even 
his large stock of patience, had at intervals amused the company’by petulantly invoking 
‘Goody Gracious !’ and asseverating ‘ By Jingo!’ ‘I say, your boat has been wastly im- 
proved sence you fixed her in-jine. She’s a-makin good four mild an hour now, with 
the ‘wind and tide, I should think. We ’re goin’ by every thing on the bay ; weve just 
passed the fort; and I reckon, if we don’t lose any, that we shall get into "York about 
half-past tea time:’ and we did! Distance some thirty-five miles; time, six hours!’ Our 
correspondent should have taken the steamer ‘ Orus,’ a swift and comfortable craft. 


‘So wills the fierce avenging sprite 
*Till blood for blood atones ; 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones!’ 


So thought Evcrene Ara ; and so thought, no doubt, a criminal cited by Lord Eipon, 
in his ‘ Notes on Circumstantial Evidence :’ ‘I remember that for a long time the evi- 
dence did not appear to touch the prisoner at all, and he looked about him with the most 
perfect unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At last the surgeon was called, 
who stated deceased had been killed by a shot, a gun-shot, in the head, and he produced 
the matted hair and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. It was all hardened with 
blood. A basin of warm water was brought into court, and as the blood was gradually 
softened, a piece of printed paper appeared— the wadding of the gun, which proved to be 
half of a ballad. The other half had been found in the man’s pocket when he was taken. 
He was hanged.’ The same high authority relates one or two anecdotes of the stupidity 
and corruption of juries. On one occasion, finding only eleven jurymen in the box, he 
inquired where the twelfth was. ‘ Please you, my lord,’ said one of the eleven, ‘ he ’s gone 
away about some business, but he has. left his verdict with me!’ Dining one day at an 
ale-house in Cumberland, a person whom a brother lawyer treated to a good deal of milk- 
punch, told him that he was upon the last jury that had decided in his favor, and that he 
would give him all the verdicts he could!’ Another obliging juror remarked, that he gave 
the same barrister all his verdicts, ‘ because he loved to encourage a countryman.’ Who 
knows how often similar predilections sway the sword of justice in this country! - - - ‘ Our 
Marrying Clergyman, by ‘A Groomsman,’ embodies certain hot asperities, which we 
suspect may herald some private animosity. Doubtless the manner of many of our clergy- 
men at nuptial ceremonies might be improved; especially if they have the bad taste to 
‘spread around them an‘atmosphere of ice.’ Not unfrequently, however, you will find the 
officiating minister the rarest wit and pleasantest companion of the whole assemblage. 
Such an one was telling us, the other evening, of « remark that he once heard a married 
man make, whose rib proved to be ‘ the better half’ in the wrong sense of the term: ‘I 
loved my wife,’ he said, ‘ at first, as much as any body ever did love a wife. - For the first 
two months I actually wanted to eat her up; and ever since then I’ve been sorry I didn’t!” 
What a horrid cannibal! By the by, speaking of marriages: our old friend Mayor Har- 
PER ties the nuptial knot to great edification. His Honor has numberless customers ; 
and they are as enthusiastic in his praise as those who love order in the metropolis, and 
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affect clean streets. - - - Tanks, kind ‘ D. G.,’ for your communication, and (better still) 
for the associations awakened by the letter which accompanied it. Indeed those were 
‘ golden days,’ dear G———;; and the only sorrow that springs from their recollection is, that 
one who shared them with us has fallen by the way, ‘ while the dew of the morning was 
yet fresh upon him.’ We do remember ‘ the vacation,’ and ‘ OLLAPop’s resistless flow of 
fun and fancy.’ Ah, yes! ‘ too well remember :’ 


‘ AND after, when our footsteps were returning 
With unfelt weariness o’er hill and plain, 

How our young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think how soon we ’d be at home again!’ 


That home is desolate now; and the eyes which were brighter at our coming are closed 
forever in the darkness of the grave ! WASHINGTON IRVING somewhere mentions, 
as an instance of the self-adaptation to circumstances, so prominent in the French charac- 
ter, that after ‘the Restoration’ he saw a Gallic nobleman in the orchestra of the Theatre- 
Frangais, turning his former accomplishments to pecuniary account, by ‘ extorting music 
from the bowels of a huge violoncello.’ The ‘ American in Paris’ has a pleasant example 
in illustration of this national characteristic, in the person of a porter at the hotel where he 
lodged: ‘ He is a man of several talents. He tunes pianos for ten sous, and plays at the 
theatre of a night for two francs. Indeed his whole family plays : his grandmother plays 
the‘ Mother of the Gracchi.’ He takes care too of his wife’s father, but he dresses him as 
a Pére de France or a Doge, and makes a good deal out of him also. Beside, he has a dog 
that is to play the ‘ Chien de Montargis,’ which he is studying, and a magpie that plays 
already in the ‘ Pie Voleuse.’ Itis by these several industries that he is enabled to clean 
my boots onee a day, take care of my room, and do all the domestic services required by a 
bachelor, at six francs a month. If we remember rightly, (although it is not so written 
down in our note-book,) this same CALEB QuoTEM was also a ‘ Fabricant de Sac en 
Papier,’ or manufacturer of little paper-bags-to-put-sugar-in to His Majesty Louis Puit- 
LIPPE. - - - WE have before us several numbers of the ‘ Asylum Journal,’ written and 
printed by inmates of the Brattleboro’ (Vermont) Institution for the Insane. We have read 
them with both pleasure and profit. We certainly agree with the poet, that ‘Great wit to 
madness is allied ;’ there is quite evidence enough of the fact in the columns of the ‘ Asylum 
Journal.’ The editors complain that many of their original pieces, ‘ bubbles from the great 
mental stew-pan of the Institution,’ are copied without credit-by various exchange-papers. 
It is ‘ flat burglary’ to steal the intellectual property of a crazy man, without acknowledg- 
ment ; and we shall not imitate a deed so heinous. Speaking of the remark of a lyceum- 
lecturer upon matrimony, that ‘ an old bachelor was a living libel on his father and mother,’ 
the ‘ Journal’ says: ‘Sue him for this ‘libel,’ ladies, and have him bound over fo court.’ 
The following is excellent: ‘ The best men are those who preserve the boy in them as long 
as they live. Age should not destroy the child. The child is the original, and man is 
merely a superstructure upon the boy. It is an unfortunate sign for a man’s happiness, 
when he has forgotten his boyish feelings.’ True as the gospel, even if Nat. Lex had 
uttered it. By the by, the gospel itself commands us to ‘ put off the old man ;’ and for one 
we intend to do so, as long as we can. We are now eight years of age! - - - One of 
our waggish contributors, who affects an interest in the story of the Otsego donkey, in our 
last number, says: ‘I have seen a mule, but have never had the pleasure to meet with a 
jack-ass— that is, not a four-footed one. What is the difference in the ‘ aspect’ of the two 
animals?’ A jack-ass, friend, is the same as a mule, only more so. - - - Our sincerest, 
warmest sympathies are with our bereaved Ohio correspondent,‘ E. P. M.? We can ap- 
preciate but too sensibly the depth of her emotions ; for we too have seen ‘ the pure spirit 
of a lovely boy exhale to heaven,’ and have watched the light of life fading from eyes 
(oh! how beautiful !) that ‘ beamed affection in the trance of death.’ Alas! such sorrow is 
but the human lot. The ‘great Reaper’ is continually bearing the tender blossoms of Hope 
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into the silent Land, whither the bereaved themselves are tending. Well does the German 
poet sing, in language replete with melting pathos: 





‘Into the Silent Land } *O Land! O Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither! For all the broken-hearted : 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, | The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 

And scattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 

















Who leads us with a gentle hand, To lead us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh! thither, Into the land of the loved-departed, 
Into the Silent Land! i Into the Silent Land!’ 


Amone the numerous ‘ hand-books’ of various domestic arts which have become so popu- 
lar in England, we are inclined to think the latest, the ‘Hand-Book of Swindling,’ will have 
the greatest ‘run.’ It contains examples of the skill of many eminent professors of the 
art; and one of these is so ‘ clever,’ that we extract it. An ‘etrocious swinler,’ on one of 
his professional tours, stopped to dine at the ‘tip-top hotel’ of a provincial town. ‘The 
landlord, struck by his dashing air, as well as that of a gig which he had stolen as he 
came out of London, ushered him, with many bows and scrapes, inte his best apartment, 
and supplied him with a dinner to which the ‘ selectest influences’ of his larder and wine- 
cellar were contributed. A cloud however stole over the landlord’s visnomy when he was 
informed by his guest that he ‘ was delicately situated at present, having by accident left 
his purse at home.’ He promised faithfully, however, to return in three weeks, and ‘ make 
all right.’ «I’m done!’ exclaimed Bontrace, as with a well-applied coup-de-pied he 
ejected the unwelcome guest from his premises. ‘You'll repent this! —mark that!’ 
exclaimed the wronged chevalier: 





































‘AND the landlord did repent it; for that very day three weeks, his maltreated guest again drove 
up to the hotel. He entered the house with a countenance that bespoke forgiveness, and shaking 
hands with Bontrace, who made a thousand apologies for his former discourteous treatment, told him 
that he was come to pay his bill, adding blandly : ‘ To show you that I entertain no ill-feeling toward 
you, you shall dine with me to-day ; so let us have the very best of every thing in your house.’ The 
order was no sooner given than obeyed. A capital dinner was served up, far more expensive than 
the former one ; and after the choicest hock, claret, and burgundy had been done all possible justice 
to, and the landlord had told his best stories, and cracked his slyest jokes, and the guest had laughed, 
fit to kill himself, at the rogue’s drollery ; the bill, as before, was called for, and deposited on the 
table. It was of awful length, but the gentleman’s nerves were not easily flustered; so he addressed 
BoniFack with the most perfect nonchalance ; ‘Hark’ee, Mr. Landlord, you kicked me out of this 
house just three weeks ago; I told you at the time you would repent of it; and so you will, for 
though your bill is now twice as long as it was then, I have not a sixpence to pay it with; therefore,’ 
he added coolly, ‘you must act as you did before, and pay yourself by a cheque on the same bank !” 





We look upon this as the most perfect swindling achievement on record. To ‘do’ aman 
twice, and each time under precisely the same circumstances! - - - Mr, FEATHERS- 
TONHAUGH, the ci-devant ‘ United States’ Geologist,’ would seem to have reached his maxi- 
mum of detestability, if we may judge from the accidental compliments which he receives 
through the occasional and incidental allusions of the American press. A late ‘ Albany 
Argus’ remarks: ‘The KNicKERBOCKER Magazine thinks it fortunate that while Mr. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH was acquiring a knowledge of us, we were also acquiring a know- 
ledge of him.’ Notso fortunate, in some instances, we apprehend ; as the pockets of some 
of our good citizens can attest. The acquaintanceship was somewhat dearly bought. 
The truth is, a more arrogant pretender, who exhausted the forbearance as he violated the 
confidence of persons who were disposed to regard his pretensions with favor, has not lam- 
pooned or defamed our country since the advent of Asuz and Fraron, in the earlier days 
of English hireling distortion and national scandal.’ . . - We venture to present here an 
extract from a recent letter of an old and favorite correspondent of the KNICKERBOCKER: 
‘ And now, as I speak of leaves, which the poet Homer has done before me in a most true 
similitude, have you ever seen mosses and marine plants by some nice art of pressing so 
stamped upon paper that they could not be distinguished from the finest painting? I had 
some lately, of an unspeakable delicacy. The leaves are so filmy that they seem incorpo- 
rated with the paper, and adhere to it as if laid on witha brush. Why could not the 
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whole family of these plants be thus published in the KNICKERBOCKER, since they require 
no copper-plate, no engraving, only a small piece of paper and a woman’s hand, and could 
be transmitted with the utmost ease; while a port-folio full of them would be of more 
value than the worn-out engravings published in some of our lady-periodicals, of which 
every number is emphatically styled as ‘indeed a rich issue.’ Icould conceive of nothing 
richer in the shape of art to show to a friend.’ We shall take some pains to learn more of 
this art, and its ‘ capabilities.’ Meantime, speaking of plants, let us ask our friend if he 
ever heard of the celebrated ‘ Rat-tail Geranium,’ which was first brought to public notice 
by a famous beau and courtier at Washington, some years since? It seems that he had a 
passion for geraniums ; and on one occasion he was informed by a friend (‘ beshrew him fora 
mad wag!’) that if he desired to enrich his collection of plants with one not to be had else- 
where, and which had just been imported from the Niger, to lose not a moment in securing 
it. This was sufficient. Away he posted, and for a pretty penny became proprietor of 
the only rat-tail geranium in America. Placing it under his arm, he repaired to the residence 
of the lady of one of the high dignitaries of the federal city. Placing it carefully upon 
the window-sill of the drawing-room, and as carefully adjusting the stem, which he said 
in consequence of a long voyage had become a little dry and lost its foliage ; and giving 
especial directions to have it exposed to the sun, kept well watered, and taken in at night, 
he made his congée, and departed. On the third day it began to send forth its fragrance ; 
each succeeding day it increased, but showed no signs of budding. On the sixth day 
curiosity Was on tip-toe to ascertain, by actual examination, the structure of a plant so redo- 
lent of a most remarkable perfume, and yet so withered and stiff, as was the stem of the 
‘ Rat-tail Niger Geranium.’ On removing the earth, and following the stem downward, lo! 
there lay the remains of an enormous rat, with his tail tied neatly up toa stick! - - - Wao 
has not often wished that there was a daguerreotype for the mind, which might reflect and 
retain the unuttered and unutterable thoughts and fancies that sometimes crowd upon the 
brain? ‘PHazma,’ one of the editors of that spirited and popular journal, the ‘ St. Louis 
Reveille,’ and one of the most delightful poets of the Great West, says very beautifully : 


‘ Tue deepest thoughts, unbroken, ‘Thou, mighty ocean, sleepest, 

In shadow’d feelings lie, Thy surface kissing light, 

And for each thought that ’s spoken, But still thy waters deepest 
A thousand voiceless die. Lie hush’d in solemn night ; 

Crush’d are the accents stealing, E’en when the heaving billow 
Hush’d are the bosom’s chords, Madly aspires the sky, 

And pangs of blighted feeling It shrinks back to its pillow, 
Are all unknown to words. In darkness still to lie.’ 


Tue late lamented SANDERSON, in one of his ‘ Letters from London,’ written for these 
pages, describes an inflated parvenu walking along Regent-Crescent with the stride of a 
kangaroo, looking over his shoulder at ‘the commoners’ as if afraid some one might take 
improper liberties with his shadow. ‘He was too conscious of Threadneedle-street, and 
feared to be suspected of a lower rank. A higher bred person knows nothing of such 
apprehensions, and walks as he pleases.’ These assumptions are always ‘close denote- 
ments’ of the character and calibre of those who exhibit them. Men of position, of wealth, 
of learning, have no necessity to obtrude their distinctions, or to seem to be what they are not. 
Men of genius, for example, men of ‘mark in the literary world, may have college-honors 
heaped upon them, but they make no parade of that which can add nothing to their reputa- 
tion and which gratifies no vanity : but let a small college, perhaps by a suspension of its rules, 
dub a small littérateur with an ‘ A. M.,’ an LL. D.’ oran‘A. 8. S.,’ and you shall see how soon 
and how constantly he will wear his ‘ blushing honor thick upon him;’ making many laugh and 
some perhaps to grieve. - - - Weare not surprised to learn, as we do from the Buffalo jour- 
nals, that Mr.JamrEson,whose performances were so acceptable to the audiences of the Park- 
Theatre last season, has ‘ won all suffrages’ at the theatre of that beautiful and flourishing 
city. The following critique upon his performance of ‘Grandfather Whitehead’ is from 
the Commercial Advertiser’ daily journal: ‘To say that Mr. Jamigson, as the doating 
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grand-father, filled the part ably, would be but to say what every one who witnessed it 
readily conceded. But it was not acting; it was nature—homely, truthful nature. He 
felt, and deeply felt, and sank the actor in the reality. To himself, he was no longer per- 
sonifying — he was creating. The parting with his grand-child ; the entrance of the poor 
old man, half paralyzed with cold, and covered with snow, into the dwelling of his un- 
grateful adopted child; his resolve to starve, rather than accept one penny of his own 
money in charity; his prayer at the door of GaBRIEL’s room ; the recapitulation, in his 
insanity, of finding and adopting the orphan child ; and his final return to reason and 
forgiveness, were among the most touching illustrations we have ever seen upon the 
stage.” - - - ‘ Jacos’s trysting-place is well depicted in the ensuing lines. There is rather 
a ‘sinking,’ however, in the dénouement: 


‘ Upon the flowery rising ground above, 
The blossoms gently wave their lovely heads, 
The breeze that softly stirs the graceful grove, 
Wafts their sweet odors to our grassy beds, 


* Beside the stream that ripples from the spring, 
The cowslips and the lillies graceful bloom ; 
The voluptuous bee, borne on his silken wing, 
Sips nectar from the flowers, and drinks their rich perfume. 


‘Here let us sing of Love’s bewitching fires, 
And all th’ enchantments of the sportive boy ; 
And while the soul, wrapt by his soft desires, 
Feels the delightful trance without alloy, 


*O sweetly breathe those dreamy notes again; 
Ah! what a dying, soul-transporting grace! 
How glance thy magic fingers ’mong the harmonious wires ! 
But do not poke your elbow in my face!’ 


In running over the sheets of our present number, for the purpose of making out its 
table of contents, we felt not a little disposed to felicitate ourselves upon the character 
and variety of our literary matériel. The description of ALLsToNn’s great painting, from 
the capable pen of General DEARBORN, will arrest and sustain the attention of the reader. 
It is written in that spirit of admiration and appreciation which all feel who have ex- 
amined this master-piece of our lamented countryman. A distinguished artist-friend of 
ours, who repaired to Boston expressly to see this picture, sat down-in our presence the 
other evening, and as he described its effect upon him kept his facile pencil busy, so that 
when he had finished we had a very vivid impression of the painting from the sketch 
he had almost involuntarily made. Memory, in this as in almost every case, proved to 
be the best of critics. We spoke in our last of love-tales; but we did not refer to heart- 
records so simple and touching as those embodied in the story of ‘ Lucy Hill,’ which in 
its style will remind the reader of the ‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” The sketch 
is but another illustration of the truth of the poet’s remark : 


‘ Love he comes, and Love he tarries, 

Just as Fate or fancy carries; 

Longest stays, when sorest chidden ; 
Laughs and flies when pressed and bidden.’ 


‘The Vision of Karistacta’ will not escape notice. The facts set forth in it were derived 
from the records in the office of the Secretary of State, from Soo-Ha-wa, a Seneca sachem, 
uncle to Rep-JacKert, and a very intelligent old man; and from an educated Indian, with 
whom the writer is in correspondence. ‘The Philosophy of Kite-Flying’ will remind the 
reader, we think, of many a promulgator of windy doctrine, who is kept afloat on the 
surface of society, as ignorant swimmers are buoyed up by blown bladders; men who 
fix their whole attention upon a single object, never looking at it in its relation to others, 
and therefore exaggerating it out of its true proportion; contending with one social evil as 
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if there were no other in the world, and expressing impatience and contempt for all whose 
sympathies do not go with them. We have commenced a new instalment of the late 
Wituism Apssortt’s admirable ‘Gossip of a Player,’ from which we can promise our 
readers rare entertainment. We don’t know what others may think, but to our poor con- 
ception the ‘ Lega! Ballad’ of our St. Alban’s friend falls little if any short of the best 
efforts in that kind of the prince of punsters, Toomas Hoop. We render our cordial 
thanks to our old friends and correspondents, Messrs Lunt, RocKWELL, and PALMER, and 
Mrs. Sigourney, for their several favors. Our ‘Southern Clergyman’s papers (present 
and future) are also gladly accepted. - - - ‘ F.,’ at Saratoga, has ‘ wasted powder.’ Such 
follies are short-lived, but while they are alive, they eannot be written down. ‘ Follow 
suit,’ man! ‘In a community of apes,’ says a shrewd observer and man-of-the-world, ‘ it 
is becoming to be an ape. If you place a man of sense in a company of fools, it is the 
man of sense who is embarrassed and looks foolish. If one travelled into Timbuctoo I 
presume one would feel very foolish for being white.’ 





‘ LINGERING he raised the latch at eve, 
Though tired in heart and limb; 
He lov’d no other place, and yet 
Home was no home to him.’ 


This picture of desolation was brought very forcibly to our mind the other day, in reading 
in one of the London pictorial journals an account of a man who with his wife had been 
arrested for giving opium to one of their children, that they might obtain the ‘ burial-fee’ 
to keep the others from starvation! The man, it was proved, had wrought early and 
late, but the pittance which he received for his toil was inadequate for the necessities 
of his invalid wife and helpless family. Alas! well may an eloquent English author 
exclaim : 


‘Ox! moralists, who treat of happiness and self-respect, innate in every sphere of life, and shedding 
light on every grain of dust in Gon’s highway, so smooth below your carriage wheels, so rough 
beneath the tread of naked feet, bethink yourselves, in looking on the swift descent of men who 
have lived in their own esteem, that there are scores of thousands breathing now, and breathing 
thick with painful toil, who in that high respect have never lived at all, or had achance of life! 
Go, ye, who rest so placidly upon the sacred Bard who had been young, and when he strung his 
harp was old, and had never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread: go, 
Teachers of content and honest pride, into the mine, the mill, the forge, the squalid depths of 
deepest ignorance, and uttermost abyss of man’s neglect, and say can any hopeful plant spring up in 
air so foul that it extinguishes the soul’s bright torch as fast as it is kindled! And, oh! ye Pharisees 
of the nineteen hundredth year of Christian Knowledge, who soundingly appeal to human. nature, 
see that it be human first. Take heed it has not been transformed, during our slumber and the 
sleep of generations, into the nature of the beasts!’ 








‘THE country-folk will call it ‘ Musquito Cove,’ writes a correspondent from the pleasant 
retreat.of Glen-Cove.’ Exactly, dear Madam: the original name will abide. Attempts 
were not long since persisted in, for some months, to call Lake George ‘ Lake Horicon ;’ 
but it wouldn’t do. Lake Horicon is dead and buried. Near the South-Shrewsbury 
river, as you wend toward Red-Bank and Long-Branch, in the Monmouth District of New- 
Jersey, there is a place called ‘ Point-Pleasant,’ and rightly enough so denominated. But 
ah! the new name is an alias. ‘ Punkin-P’int’ is the place; and greatly are its summer- 
residents scandalized at the unvarnished- cognomen, as it proceeds twangingly from the 
noses of the ‘ natives’ in the presence of ‘ friends from ’York.’? - - - An English journal 
lately contained the following announcement: ‘'To be sold, one hundred and thirty-one 
law-suits, the property of an advocate retiring from business. N.B. The clients are rich 
and obstinate.’ There is a fruitful lesson in this little advertisement, if rightly studied. 
“When we take our eye and throw it ‘round community,’ as one of our journals re- 
marked the other day, how many men do we see, who have actually been ruined 
by obtaining, after long years of contention, a decree in chancery in their favor, with 
costs! - - - THE remains of the poet CampBELy have been deposited, with all pomp and 
honor, in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey; and there too would the dust of 
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Byron now rest, but for the biggotted dignitaries who ‘on moral grounds’ opposed it : 
yet these same reverend prebends belong to an establishment, a part of whose vast income, 
as it appears from recent disclosures in Parliament, is derived from houses of ill-fame in the 
metropolis of England! We can never read without emotion Cuitpz Harowp’s pro- 
phetic lines: 


‘Ir my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth, and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 
My name from out the Temple where the dead 
Are honored by the nations, let it be ; 

And light the laurels on a loftier head, 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me: 
‘Sparta had many a worthier son than he.’’ 


We have full faith that the day will yet come, and we believe that it is not far distant, 
when the dust of England’s greatest modern poet will rest where her eminent dead ‘are 
honored by the nations.” Unhappy Byron! 


——‘LIKE the tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted :’ 

and time, so far from lessening, seems only to enhance the world’s sympathy with his love- 
less life and its regret at his early death. ‘ Rest, perturbed spirit:’ implora pace! But 
to revert to CAMPBELL: there were some very interesting personal recollections of the 
poet contributed to a late number of ‘ The Albion’ by Mr. Joun R. Drx, an English gentle- 
man, lately arrived in this country. Mr. CAMpBELL’s remarks upon certain of his brother 
poets are worthy of preservation. They evince the purest taste and most correct judgment. 
Of CrasseE he spoke in the most enthusiastic terms: Kgats’s poems he said were too labor- 
ed ; the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ he considered his best production: SHELLEY was a poet 
for poets only; few others could understand him: ‘ His works were like a shivered mirror ; 
a collection of brilliant fragments.’ Of GoLpsmitu, he observed: ‘ After all, GoLpsmITu 
must perhaps be considered as one of our greatest poets. I read his works over every 
year with renewed pleasure. Nothing can exceed the pathos of some passages in his 
‘Deserted Village ;? had he not been so indolent, he might have written the ‘ Return to 
Auburn.’ ‘I asked him,’ writes Mr. Drx, ‘ which he considered to be the most perfect 
poem in the English language? ‘There is no poem,’ he replied, ‘taken as a whole, I 
think, so perfect as Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard; every line is a picture.’ 
There was a most amiable feature in CamMpBELL’s colloquial criticisms; an entire absence 
of ill feeling toward his brother bards, Not an unkind word did he ever utter of any one; 
and when he felt he could not praise, he dexterously changed the topic, and passed on to 
panegyrize some production of sterling merit.” In speaking incidentally of his own pro- 
ductions, he remarked, among other things, that ‘The Mariners of England’ was composed 
as he walked along the streets; and on being asked if he had any preference for either 
member of his poetic family, he replied: ‘ Yes, I prefer ‘The Last Man’ to any thing I 
have written. I did not greatly admire it at first, nor for some time after it was published 
and popular; but I went with Lord Jerrrey to a concert in Edinburgh, and to my as- 
tonishment BRAHAM came forward and sang it to magnificent music. I was paralyzed, and 
wondered if IJ had written the words. I had been praised, overpraised before, but I never 
felt that I was a real poet until then. After the applause had ceased, some one called out 
‘CamppeLL!’ and CampBEeLu ‘ was the ery.’ Jerrrey made me get up and bow, but I 
must have looked like a sumph. I shrunk back into the darkest part of the box, and cried 
like a child.” - - - Weare indebted to ‘ T'he Albanian’ for the annexed clever version 
of a story which we remember shaking our sides over when ‘a considerably small boy :” 

‘Apout twenty years since, when Agricultural Societies were in vogue, and when it was the 
custom for the members of the society to report the improvements they had made during the year in 
the rearing of cattle, one of the members reported the following case by way of Quéstion: ‘ Gentle- 
men: I had a little Dutch cow, that had a calf on the first day of April last — no, it was on the second 


day; and when it was four months and two days old — no, when it was four months and three days 
old —I killed it. How much do you think it weighed a quarter? Now you must remember, it was a 
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little Dutch cow, she was in our bush-pasture, and it was avery dry summer.’ The several members 
guessed, some ‘twenty-five pounds,’ some ‘thirty pounds,’ etc. During the guessing the little 
Dutchman sat whistling, apparently very little interested in the result. At length Gov. CLINTON, 
who was present, inquired: ‘Well, Mr. SnypER, how much did it weigh a quarter? ‘ Well, I don’t 
know exactly ; I did not weigh it; but I guess not much, for you see, it was a very mean poor Dutch 
calf, not fit to eat.’ 





Tue stanzas entitled ‘ Thoughts on reading Nicow’s ‘ Architecture of the Heavens’’ most 
certainly do net do justice to their theme. The twelve lines that commence the second 
manuscript page, to our humble comprehension, seem devoid of meaning. It is a sublime 
description which Nicox gives of the approach of a comet toward the sun, with its flow 
of particles from the mass of the nucleus attracted by our luminary, toward which, for a 
long and well-defined distance, it stretched its sublime course, until at length it wavered, 
as if on the verge of a hostile or repulsive territory ; assumed a curious motion or vibration ; 
then turned, a vast wandering thing, to undergo its fates in the august spaces where it 
‘sweeps its awful cycle!" Dim though it is, without a mountain, without an ocean, with- 
out a morn or eve, encompassed by strange ethers, yet doubtless in its journey it rejoices in 
the Universal Life, and like all visible things, is preparing for another form of being. 
* After all,’ says the author of ‘ Vathek,’ ‘ ours is a miserable atom of creation, we and all 
our solar system, amidst the many that dot and sparkle along the infinity of space. How 
few of these magnificent worlds will glasses ever enable man to see? What sort of people 
inhabit them ? is life there? death? original corruption? Ah! we do not live half long 
enough to acquire the horn-book of the studies that life opens to us!’ 


— 






‘ UNHEEDED spreads the blossomed bud 
Its milky bosom to the bee; 
Unheeded falls along the flood 

The desolate and aged tree,’ 


in many a distant region of the great and mighty west, where yet populous towns shall rise 
and the hum of busy industry resound in crowded thoroughfares! We sometimes lament 
that our ingress into this breathing world and this glorious land had not been postponed 
for fifty years or thereabout: 
‘Wuart spacious cities with their spires shall gleam, 
Where now the panther laps a lonely stream !’ 

of which we shall now probably ‘ know little, if not less.’ We cannot, however, quile go 
with our St. Louis correspondent, in his ‘ Dream of the Future ;’ although it must be admit- 
ted that all prophecy, even the wildest, has hitherto done injustice to our national progress. 
Our friend’s prediction as to the ‘inventions in the womb of time’ may possibly turn out 
correct. When we find a yankee ‘ cal’lating’ a machine ‘ for taking the disagreeable noise 
out o’ thunder,’ there is nothing left to wonder at in the way of native ingenuity.- - - WE 
have received, but quite at ‘the eleventh hour,’ the first number of a series, entitled 
* Onedta, or the Red Race of America ;’ being a record of their history, traditions, customs, 
poetry, picture-writing, etc. ; in extracts from notes, journals, and other unpublished wri- 
tings. No man in the United States can have had better opportunities to collect the maté- 
riel for a work like this, than the author, Henry R. Scnooicrart, Esq.; nor do we know 
of any one so capable as himself of understanding and arranging them, for the entertain- 
ment of the public. - - - Tue ‘ Berxsurre Jusi.eg,’ so eloquently heralded by ‘N. S. 
D.’ in our last number, ‘ came off’ triumphantly at the time appointed ; and as we perused 
in the Tribune the animated description of the proceedings, we more than ever regretted 
the hard necessity which compelled us to decline the cordial invitation of the ‘ Berkshires’ 
to be present on the joyful occasion. Our readers shall hear more of the festival hereafter. 
Among the speakers and guests were Marx Hopkins, Miss Sepewick, Rev. WILLIAM 
ALLEN, Mr. Bryant, Rev. OrvitLE Dewey, Judge Bacon, Mr. Macreapy, Dr. O. W. 
Howes, etc. Mr. Bacon, Mrs. Sigourney, WiLLiaM Pitt Pater, Mrs. E. P. Doper, 
and Dr. Houmgs, assisted in furnishing forth the poetical repasts. We make an extract 
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from the characteristic poem of the last-named gentleman; a passage which will explain 
itself to be a part of an earnest invitation to the errant ‘ Berkshires’ to come up to the 
festival : 
‘Come you, of the Law, who can talk if you please, 
Till the man in the moon will allow it’s a cheese, 


And leave ‘the old lady, that never tells lies,’ 
To sleep with her handkerchief over her eyes. 






Ye Healers of men, for a moment decline 
Your feats in the rhubarb and ipecac. line ; 

While you shut up your turnpike, your neighbors can go, 

The old roundabout road, to the regions below. j 





















You Clerk, on whose ears are a couple of pens, 
And whose head is an ant-hill of units and tens; 
Though Plato denies you, we welcome you still 
As a featherless biped, in spite of your quill, 






Poor drudge of the City! how happy he feels 
With the burrs on his legs, and the grass at his heels; 
No dodger behind, his bandannas to share, 

No constable grumbling, ‘ You must n’t walk there.’ 






In yonder green meadow, to Memory dear, 
He slaps a musketoe, and brushes a tear ; 

The dew-drops hang round him, on blossoms and shoots, 
He breathes but one sigh— for his youth and his boots, 






There stands the old school-house, hard by the old church : 
That tree at its side had the flavor of birch. 

Oh sweet were the days of his juvenile tricks, 
Though the prairie of youth had so many ‘big licks.’ 
















By the side of yon river he weeps and he slumps, 
The boots filled with water, as if they were pumps: 
Till sated with rapture, he steals to his bed 

With a glow in his heart and a cold in his head.’ 





*Tis past — he is apoyo, see him again; 
His ledger returns as by Legerdemain; 

His neck-cloth is damp, with an Easterly flaw, 
And he holds in his fingers an omnibus straw. 














He dreams the shrill gust is a blossomy gale, 
That the straw is a rose from his dear native vale; 
And murmurs, unconscious of space and of time, 

‘Al: Extra-super: ah, isn’tit Proe!’ 




















Rev. Marx Hopkins, it would seem, spoke glowingly of the observances which form 
‘the poetry of religion, without which liberty and religion would be overlaid and crushed 
by that which ought to nourish and protect them.’ Mr. Horxrns had not taken counsel, 
we infer, of the bigotted polemic, who in a late ‘ New-Englander’ Calvinistic journal de- 
precates the extension of the ‘ religious sentiment,’ which is only ‘lofty in sensibility and 
noble in aspiration,’ but is not ‘real religion.’ The man may feel it in the depths of his 
heart, but it is not worth cherishing. ‘We read the writings of CHANNING, so justly 
esteemed for his pure and lofty sentiments; of GrEENwoop and Dewey, so tasteful and 
elevated ; and of Warxg, so honest-hearted and devotional ; and their religion seems to us 
sentimentalism rather than holiness.’ The writer admits that ‘none exhibit the social vir- 
tues and the kindlier charities of life more than themselves and many who may be found 
in their congregations ; but then there ‘ must be holiness, as a grand constituent of charae- 
ter ;’ ‘love to Gop as a holy Being ;’ ‘joy in the law of duty,’ and so forth. In other 
words, those persons who, as DocBrrry expresses it, are ‘ full of piety’ of the right sort, 
must be able to tell the precise moment when they ‘ got religion’ or weré ‘ born again ;’ 
otherwise, their ultimate doom is sealed. Happily, sentiments and opinions like these are 
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confined, even in New-England, to a few sour ascetics, who are as impotent as they are Pha- 
risaical and uncharitable. But to come back: Mr. MacrEapy, whose good taste is never 
at fault, in answer to a call of the meeting, spoke as follows: ‘Mr. President, and Gen- 
tlemen —I cannot say brethren ; and yet my heart beats as warmly at seeing such a spec- 
tacle, as any American could desire. I confess, Sir, that I am taken wholly unawares, for 
I came here only te witness the spirit with which you enter into this Jubilee. I cannot 
make a speech. Believe me, I wish! could, that I might banish from the minds of those 
who hear me every suspicion that England is opposed to the prosperity of this country. 
But I will not attempt to make aspeech. Instead of that, I will recite to you a short poem 
expressing that spirit of love to man which ought to characterize the nations and people of 
the earth. Mr. Macreapy then recited the following Eastern fable, which he gave with 
all that grace and energy which have given him such celebrity : 


‘ Apon Bren ADHEM (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and lily-like in bloom, 
An ANGEL writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made BEN ApHeEm bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said: ‘ 
‘What writest thou?’ The Vision raised his head, 
And, in a voice made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lorn’? 
‘ And is mine one? said ApHEm. Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the ANGEL. ABON spoke more low, 
But cheerly still: ‘1 pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 
The Angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of Gop had blest ; 
And lo! Ben ApHEm’s name led all the rest!’ 


Tne ‘True Sun’ daily journal has some very just remarks upon the character of the 
‘ fashionable periodicals,’ of immense pretensions, which so often appear and disappear in 
this gullible country : ‘ For a while, perhaps, the speculation succeeds, but by and by the 
picture-plates become shabby, the articles are common-place, the editor’s material runs out, 
and the publie discontinue their subscriptions, to patromise perhaps some new affair of still 
greater pretensions. The puffing which they have had from the newspapers only makes 
the collapse more decided and hopeless, as a bladder stretched beyond its capacity is the 
most certain of a fatal rupture.’ We have seen no less than twenty-five periodicals, such 
as are here depicted, ‘ go by the board’ within the last twelve years. - . . Mr. Downine, 
who has done se much good in ‘ towing’ the public taste toward a more refined style of 
country-edifices, has a new and improved edition of his ‘ Cottage-Architecture’ printed and 
ready for the publishers, Messrs. Witzy AnD Putnam. We shall soon lose sight of the 
monotonous Grecian temples, with great columns of pine boards before every window, which 
have so long ‘specked’ the verdant banks of the Hudson; and in their places will arise 
cottages, after various and tasteful orders of architecture. By the way: it would not 
be amiss, if a little of this variety could be transferred to the metropolis. ‘ The American 
town-houses,’ says an accomplished traveller, ‘are built, as the ladies are dressed, all one 
way. There is a pair of rival parlors, and corresponding chambers above, to the third or 
fourth story ; an entry runs alongside a mile or two without stopping, at the farthest end of 
which is the kitehen ; so that one always stands upon the marble front of the door until 
Kitty has travelled this distance to let one in. How many dinners have been frozen in 
their own sauces, how many lovers chilled, by this refrigeratory process!’ The unvarying 
sameness of our dwellings is an utter enemy to the picturesqueness of the metropolis; 
although, if SanpERson’s picture of Paris be true, which is termed one of the most pictu- 
resque of capitols, we do not know that uniformity is so much to be lamented, after all : 
‘ Paris is a wilderness of tall, scraggy, and dingy houses, of irregular heights and sizes, 
staring out impudently into the street, or retiring modestly and without symmetry: a 
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palace often the counterpart of a pig-sty, and a cathedral next door to a hen-roost. The 
streets are zig-zag, and abut against each other, as if they did not know which way to 
run.’ - - + * Mountains: written at Kaatskill,’ does not favorably impress us, as a whole. 
The truth is, we must have something on that theme ‘ that biles,’ or else itis naught. We 
always loved mountain scenery, and have but recently re-kindled the fire of our affection 
among the giant hills of the north: and eould wel exclaim, with ‘J. B.,’ an old and favorite 
correspondent of this Magazine : 


*‘Mountarns! I dwell net with you now, 
To climb ye, and rejoice, 
And round me boometh as I write, 
A crowded city’s veice : 


But oft in watches of the night, 

When sleep the turmoil stills, 
My spirit seems to walk abroad 
Among the mighty hills!’ 


Apropos of these lines: is their accomplished author so busy with his editorials in the 
* True Sun’ daily journal, that he cannot let us hear from him, as aforetime, ‘every now 
and then, or oftener?? - - - We may claim the credit, perhaps, of making Dow, Jr.,’ 
the quaint and queer lay-sermonizer of the ‘Sunday Mercury,’ better known to the public 
than he otherwise would have been, through the extracts from his ‘ discourses’ which 
we have occasionally given in these pages. We do not remember, however, to have met, 
in any of his moral etchings, a more pleasing ‘ composition’ than the annexed; which is 
an invitation to man, ‘pained with the world’s noisy stir, and half-crazed with its 


maddening tumults,’ to turn into the peaceful woods and ‘listen to the thrilling music of 
the forest-birds :’ 


‘ How rich the varied choir! Here the restless finch fills the distant hollows with his constant 
calls, and the wren utters her sweet, mellow plaint to the breeze ; the thrush sits musically mimicking 
the plough-boy’s whistle, where the kalmia hangs its crimson-spotted cups, or chirps half hid among 
the dogwood’s snowy flowers; and the blue-jay, with his checkered pinions, flits by from tree to 
tree, scolding prettily as he flies. I love all this. It operates as an anodyne to every worldly pain; 
soothes, for the time, every earthly sorrow, and tells me to sing and be merry to-day, leaving the 
imaginary ills of to-morrow to perish in embryo. My friends: Nature’s pets are to be found at all 
seasons of the year. There is always something in the fields, groves and woodlands to interest us, 
and dissuade us from brooding over and fostering those juvenile cut-throat cares that lie cradled in 
every human breast. With the welcome airs of Spring, the robin comes and sings a sweet, simple 
song of sorrow, as she sits beside her last year’s dilapidated nest; and when, at the dull evening 
hour, she takes her perch upon the red-stemmed hazel, how beautifully she tunes her notes to the 
rivulet’s melancholy murmur! Yes; and as twilight falls, how delightfully the frogs play upon their 
unseen pipes in the neighboring pools and marshes! It seems to me like music that has lain frozen 
up all winter, now just thawed out, and playing, as it were, for its own amusement, with all the ease 
and freedom of a pocket-organ. My hearers: in the summer season you have a full orchestra of 
feathered musicians; and the way they pour out the melody is most gladdening to the soul. Now 
and then, however, we find a bird whose harp was never tuned to harmony. Far up some creek’s 
still course, whose current mines the forest’s blackened roots, and whose green margin is seldom trod 
by human foot, the lonely heron stands, and harshly breaks the Sabbath of the wilderness; or you 
may find him by some reedy pool, or meditating gloomily on the time-stained rock that wets its 
bottom with the waters of some misty lake. This grey watcher of the waters sings no joyous song, 
as he looks after his supper by keeping an eye on the shining fishes as they pass; and yet there is 
mysterious music in that strange, startling call of his, like the wild scream of one whose life is perish- 
ing at sea! There is sacred music, my friends, in the lone whippoor-will’s fitful hymn, when heard 
in the drowsy watches of the night; when all the village lights are out; when the day-winds are 
hushed, and the very ears of Earth seem to be open and listening. O, it is heart-softening to hear 
him chant his hollow dirge, like some recluse who takes his lodgings in the wilderness of the woods, 
and sends up his anthem while all the world is still! Oh! how I used to love, when a boy, (ah! my 
Gop! when I was a boy!) to have this little minstrel leave his hidden home to sit upon my window- 
silland sing me to sleep, when the blue-bird and robin were at rest, and the twittering swallows had 
folded up their wings for the night! Let the Gop of Nature be thanked for sending such a welcome 
nocturnal visiter to sing lullabies at the couch of care; to sweeten the slumbers of us, wretched 
mortals ; and make us dream perchance of joy, of happiness and heaven 









WE have (for the first and last time, we cal’late,) a rhyming correspondent who sends 
us from ‘The Jumping-off Place in Maine’ what he calls ‘an effusion,’ which he would 
like, he says, to see ‘ printed into the ‘KernicKERBOCKER.’ He mentions that, from his 
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northern position, he considers himself ‘an American Skald.’ He may be; but we are 
not going to burn our fingers with him. We cannot help thinking, that 


‘Round the “or where loud Lufoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale, 

Round the hall where Runic Opn 

Howls his war-song to the gale;’ 


there are better materials for the poetic fire, if not more remarkable ‘ Skalds,’ than any 
to be found on the outer borders of the ‘ American Norway.’ - - . Our readers will be 
glad to learn, as we do by late and direct advices from Mr. Wasnineron Irvine, that 
the temporary malady with which he was for some time afflicted has entirely left him, 
and that his health is completely restored. It may not be generally known to our readers 
that Madrid, which is situated on a plateau elevated more than eighteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, is in the most irritating atmosphere of all Spain. ‘The wind 
which blows here, during almost the whole year, from the mountains of Guadarrama, and 
the fatal effects of which have given rise to so many proverbs, penetrates with an insupport- 
able cold which would affect the strongest lungs, if they were not protected by the skirt 
of the cloak thrown over the shoulder, as well as adds to the influence of the climate in 
producing the most painful cholics in a great number of foreigners. It is this wind, blow- 
ing so frequently, and sometimes so violently, which incessantly raising in the air columns 
of nitrous powder, irritates the eyes of a population tainted with scrofulous and various 
affections, and gives rise to those ophthalmias which, from the reflection of the sun and 
the coldness of the nights, are sure in no long time to terminate fatally.’ - . - We do 
not affect either the tone or the manner of the paper entitled ‘ A Reminiscence.’ We trust, 
for the writer’s sake, that what he represents as a ‘ veritable occurrence’ is not true ; 
but if it were true, it would not prove the writer’s deductions to be correct. We hold 


with SourHer: 

‘Tuey sin, who tell us love can die; 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity : 
But love is indestructible: 
Its holy flame forever burneth: 
From heaven it came — to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppress’d, 
It here is tried, and purified, 
And hath in heaven its perfect rest.’ 






WE regard THackERay as one of the very best magazine-writers in England. He does 
not strain after effects, nor affect strained language, like persons who are not accustomed 
to write from a full mind. We like very much a recent essay of his upon dinners ; sug- 
gested by the remark of a man, who was sitting down before a huge reeking joint of meat, 
from which he was cutting great red smoking collops, to the effect, namely, that ‘he was a 
plain man, and despised all gormandizing and French kickshaws.’ ‘What I complain of,’ 
adds the modern Lams, ‘ is, not that the man should enjoy his great meal of steaming beef ; 
let him be happy over that as much as the beef he is devouring was in life happy over oil- 
cakes or mangel-wurzel; but I hate the fellow’s brutal self-complacency, and his scorn of 
other people who have different tastes from his. A man who brags regarding himself, that 
whatever he swallows is the same to him, and that his coarse palate recognises no difference 
between venison and turtle, pudding, or mutton-broth, as his indifferent jaws close over 
them, brags about a personal defect, the wretch !— and not about a virtue. It is like a 
man boasting that he has no ear for music, or no eye for color, or that his nose cannot scent 
the difference between a rose anda cabbage.’ He goes on to contend, that ‘ good dinners 
have been the greatest vehicles of benevolence since man began to eat ;’ and that ‘a taste 
for good living is praiseworthy in moderation.’ A good dinner is the centre of the circle of 
social sympathies, and one of the causes of domesticity. ‘The brain isa terrible secret. I 
believe some chemist will arise anon, who will know how to doctor the brain as they do 
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the body now, as Lresie doctors the ground. They will apply certain medicines, and pro- 
duce crops of certain qualities that are lying dormant now for want of intellectual guano.’ 
We have this authentic illustration of the effects of a good dinner : 


‘No person,’ says a learned writer on digestion, will deny that hunger is a painful sensation, what- 
ever may be his opinion of appetite.’ When, therefore, a man feels hungry (which he generally 
does a little while before dinner,) he is in pain ; and when a man is in pain, he cannot be expected 
to feel comfortable within, or to make himself agreeable to others. On the contrary, the moment 
his sensations glide from appetite to hunger, the outworks of philosophy give way; the enemy saps 
the very foundations of his character. hen, therefore, you want to see a sanguine man despond. 
a cheerful one sad, a forbearing man impatient, or a benevolent one uncharitable, watch him while 
being kept waiting for his dinner. The best of tempers will not, at such a moment, require much 
provocation to get ruffled.’ . . . ‘Nature tells us when to eat by exhausting our forces, and 
by making it a pain to disobey, and a pleasure to obey her dictates. Snappishness before, suavity 
after dinner, certainly form the general rule. This becomes a very important maxim in suitors and 
favor-seekers. How many an individual has marred his fortune by asking the favor that would have 
made it, before, instead of after his patrou’s dinner! So fully convinced is an extravagant young 
Oxford friend of ours of the necessity of timing his applications to the ‘ governor’ for more cash, 
that he invariably sends him letters by the day mail, that they may catch the old gentleman napping just 
after dinner. The managers of charitable socicties invariably make their collections after the hearts 
of the subscribers have been opened by a first-rate tavern feast. ‘The trade,’ par excellence, disarm 
the business-like caution of the book-sellers at their annual auctions by a like expedient, and never 
think of putting up a single lot till after the removal of the cloth. In short, a thousand similar 
instances might be adduced to show that the tide of fortune and liberality flows highest after dinner. 
How different is it during the hour before! Then it is that quarrels are begun, and law pleas com- 
menced ; then it is that cross fathers cut off erring sons with a shilling, and wives and husbands talk 
of deeds of separation; at this inauspicious period editors become super-particular, and reject the 
lucubrations of doubtful contributors; and critics get so uncommonly vigilant, that scarcely any thing 
in a book will please them. Reader, when you have a favor to ask, a bargain to make, a contribu- 


tion to send to a magazine, or a book to forward to a critic, be careful, if you can possibly help it, 
not to address yourself to an empty stomach.’ 


WE derive the following from an esteemed friend and correspondent, who was an early 
and constant friend of the devoted missionary of whom he speaks: ‘ Deatu cometh in at 
the window!’ Even after much watching, the immortal spirit often glides silently away ; 
and those who have stood around, and marked the ebb and flow of life, know not the mo- 
ment of its departure. ‘ Death cometh in at the window’ and calls it hence. There isa 
consolation however in the reflection, that all those unnumbered attentions that love and 
sympathy can alone bestow, have been paid to the departed friend. The holy rites of 
sepulture bring with them to the afflicted mourners a soothing and hallowed influence. 
The resting-place has perhaps been chosen in some secluded spot ; some rural cemetery, 
or some village burying-ground. 


‘Here the long concourse from the murmuriag town, 
With funeral pace and slow, shall enter in, 
To lay the lov’d iv tranquil silence down, 
No more to suffer and no more to sin. 


‘And here the impressive stone engraved with words 
Which grief sententious gives to marble pale, 
Shall teach the heart, while waters, leaves and birds 
Make cheerful music in the passing gale.’ 


But alas! how sad, how bitter are the hours which follow the announcement of the unex- 
pected death of some beloved friend, who has died far away from home and kindred! It is 
but a few short days since, on glancing hastily over a daily paper, my eyes rested on a brief 
paragraph. For a moment the tide of life in my own bosom was almost turned back. It 
contained the simple yet affecting intelligence that Dr. Grant, the noble and heroic mis- 
sionary to the Nestorians of Persia, was no more. It was but a few days previous that I had 
been conversing with his son, and looking forward with anxious expectation to his imme- 
diate return to his country and his friends. Soon, even by this present time, I hoped to 
have seen him face to face, and to go over again with him the scenes of earlier days, and 
to follow him in his narrations of his long and perilous journeyings over the plains and 
mountains, and through the valleys and fastnesses of Central Asia; to have heard from 
his own lips the recital of his hair-breadth escapes during the revulsions and massacres of 
that ancient and interesting people, with whom his missionary lot had been cast. I knew 
him well; and a truer and finer spirit has seldom embarked in the highest of all pursuits, 
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the christianizing of ‘a world lying in wickedness.’ His was a soul that knew not fear. 

Had he lived in the days of chivalry, he would have been as brave a knight as ever wore 

armor. In the Christian warfare in which he engaged, he never shrunk from what he 

considered the path of duty. Dr. Grant was born in 1808, in the county of Oneida, in the 

state of New-York, and was educated as a physician. In 1834 he sailed from the United 

States as a missionary-physician to the Nestorians of Persia. For the first four years of 
his missionary life, his residence was at Ooroomiah, in Persia. In 1839, after the death of 
his devoted and accomplished wife, he undertook the hazardous enterprise of going across 
to those Nestorians who had dwelt for ages amid the wild mountains of Koordistan. In 
this he was eminently successful, and was the first American or European in modern times 
who has gained access to that most venerable people. Since that time, he has dwelt with 
them; and combining the character of a Christian missionary with that of a skilful physi- 
cian, he was enabled to exert a great influence over those Christian descendants of Gop’s 
chosen people. He died at Mosul; and his death produced a deep sensation, even among 
the followers of MonamMmep. Mrs. Grant sleeps in the city supposed to have been 
the residence of ZoroastER. The mortal remains of Dr. Grant rest upon the banks of 
the Tigris, near by where the waters of that river, famed of old, wash the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh.’ 


Tue Morats or Freepom.— The ‘Oration delivered before the Authorities of the City of 
Bosten,’ on the fourth of July last, by PeLec W. CHANDLER, is a production of no common excel- 
lence. Instead of indulging in the declamation and retrospective boasting, too common, at least too 
unmixed, on similar occasions heretofore, the orator enters upon a serious investigation into our real 
condition; and exposes, with force and fearlessness, the evils from which the United States already 
suffer, and to which they are exposed. The riots and crimes that deform our land; the fraudulent 
speculations, in which even sovereign States have participated ; the attacks upon the judiciary; the 
scenes of atrocity in deliberative assemblies, and acts of villany perpetrated by men in public office ; 
these call rather for penitence and humiliation, than for vain-glorious boasting, on the part of the 
nation. The oration deserves to be read, and its teachings to be cherished, by every true-hearted 
American, who considers the principles of the Right paramount to those of the merely seeming Ex- 
pedient. 


‘Maxims or AGoGos.’— Just as these sheets are passing to the press, we are put in receipt of an 
exceedingly well executed little volume, from the press of Messrs. Oris, BROADERS AND COMPANY, 
Boston, entitled ‘The Maxims, Experiences, and Observations of AGoGos.’ The author is CHARLES 
Witu1aM Day, Esq., author of the ‘Hints on Etiquette,’ a work erroneously attributed to Count 
D’Orsay, and which was noticed at some length in these pages not many months since. We have 
read the little volume before us entirely through at a single prolonged sitting; and are struck with 
the amount of worldly knowledge; the shrewd observation of men and things; the just views of 
society, morals, and manners, which it contains. We commend it to general perusal; being well 
assured, that if heedfully discussed it may be productive of much good. 


HersuHBperGer’s Horsemansuip.— Henry G, LANGuey, 8 Astor-House, has published a small, 
‘ well-mounted’ volume, which the author (H. R. Hersupercer, Instructor of Riding at the United 
States Military Academy at West-Point,) terms ‘The Horseman,’ containing practical rules for 
riding, and hints to the reader on the selection of horses; to which is added a sabre-exercise for 
mounted and dismounted service. The work contains numerous cuts, illustrating the various kinds 
of bits, paces or gaits of the horse, and practices for the accomplished horsemen. The author has 
been connected with the cavalry-service for nine years, and a close observance of every thing re- 
lating to horsemanship has enabled him to convey practical information on all equestrian exercises 
by an easy and progressive method. 


‘Mrs. Lercester’s Scuoor.’ — This delightful little work, by Caarntes Lams and his sister, has 
been republished in a beautiful volume, by Mr. Henry M. ONDERDONK, at his book-store in John- 
street. We have perused the simple and instructive ‘histories’ which it contains, with that interest 
which the writings of Lams never fail to excite. For exquisite pathos, springing from the simplest 
records of events in real and comparatively humble life, we hardly know any thing to excel one or 
two passages of the very first story in this little book. The work deserves, and will obtain, a wide 
circulation. 
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